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I THE FLOWER GROWER 














Glorious 


Gladiolus 





No garden is complete without tall, 
stately RosE ASH, the most glorious 
Gladiolus of them all. Its superb ‘Ashes 
of Roses” coloring is a delight to every 
flower lover. 

In addition to this and other of our 
established varieties, we are offering new 
originations in limited quantities. 

WRITE FOR PRICE LIST 


Carl Salbach, Grower 


6048 Hillegass Ave. Oakland, California 
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DO NOT Miss | 


GLADIOLT | rv 


list of High-Rated Varieties. Including New and Rare introducti 
from the leading American and European originators, Send yi. 
your copy now. BULBS, STOCK, BULBLETS 


Henry C.Pety~ - Paulding, Ohio 
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GL ADIOLI Ming Toy, Dr. Van Fleet, 

E. G. Hill, Anthony Zonker, 
Marie Kunderd, Paramount, Virginia Hale, Peach Rose, Pur. 
ple Glory. @ Dr. Bennett, Phipps, Carbone, Tamalpais, Rich- 
ard Diener, American Beauty, John R. Walsh, M. S. Burke, 


Bothin and others. Large GELSER BROS. 
N.Y. 


stock, low prices. DALTON, - - - 











UNPARALLELED! 


Mr. C. E. Lozier, of Elyria, Ohio, wrote me: 


“Elizabeth Tabor bloomed for me in 42 days 
from planting.” 


UNEQUALLED! 


Burmeister & Hartung, of Onekama, Michigan, wrote me: 
*“Jiluminator had the best keeping qualities 
of sixty-five varieties we tried out.” 

Mrs. Austin calls them “ The Incomparable Pair.” 

My stock of these peerless varieties is true, healthy and 

grown from the original stock. 


Last year the demand was greater than I cou'd supply. Wise growers 
are already ordering from the limited stock available this year. 


C. R. Hinkle, - St. Joseph, Mich. 

















GLADIOLI 


Choicest Varieties and Latest Introductions 
SUCH AS 
DUCHESS OF YORK Mr. C. P. ALKEMADE 
EARLY SUNRISE OBELISQUE 
FLAMING SWORD ORANGE QUEEN 
IMPERATOR PURPLE PERFECTION 
JACOBA VAN BEIEREN RED STAR 
LENE GRAETZ VEILCHENBLAU 
OFFERED BY 
J. HHEEEMS KER K 
SASSENHEIM. ee 
Descriptive Price-list free on application. 


HOLLAND 























BEEBE’S GLADIOLI 


UDGING from orders received to Octo- 
ber 10,1 do not believe there will be 
enough stock of E. J. Shaylor, Anna Eber- 
ius and Rose Glory to go around this year. 
If you are interested in these send for my 
latest price-list now. Iam offering a long 
list of the world’s best Gladioli and you 
should have my list which will be sent free 
on request. 


E. R. BEEBE, ALTOONA, IOWA 




















BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Nursery 





THE ROSE LOVERS’ OPPORTUNITY 

Is the name of the booklet now ready to mail, desciibing a collection of Roses 
that can be successfully planted in the autumn, and making a special price for 
the collection. is : , 
Our dy Herbaceous Plant Catalog containing a list of Old Fashioned 
Flowers, Rock Garden Plants and Peonies and Irises is beautifully illustrated 
in color and black. In your request for catalog, it is important to state defi- 
nitely what you intend to plant. 

Nurserymen & Florists 
RUTHERFORD - - NEW JERSEY 
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November Moving Sale 
of Better Plants--By Farr 


PROBABLY this will be the final announcement of our Moving Sale of 

Perennials—Jack Frost and Old King Winter will soon stop our 
work. Peonies and Irises are practically sold out, but we still have a 
fair quantity of 


Perennials at 25% Off 


To dispose of these Perennials at once we offer them at 25 percent. less 
than regular catalogue prices. Send today for our Special Perennial 
List, and order plants you need—you will never again get such high 
quality plants at such low prices. 


Bertrand H. Farr 
Wyomissing Nurseries Company 


121 Garfield Ave., Wyomissing, Penna. 
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FOR BOTH AMATEUR AND PROFESSIONAL GROWERS OF 
OUTDOOR SUMMER-FLOWERING PLANTS 
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A Glimpse of the Adirondacks 


BY H. W. BLANDING, Member Adirondack Mountain Club 


four lakes of the Fulton 

Chain, which comprise in 
all, eight lakes, named from First to 
Eighth. 


‘ ID the western “foothills” of 
M the Adirondacks, lie the first 


sary to reach the top. Occasional 
distant views of the lakes below are 
seen through the trees. Near the top, 
the mountain narrows into a veritable 
“hogs-back” of bare rock, its apex 
worn white by the hobnails and calks 


votion to their work is often inspired 
by a sheer love of the forests and 
mountains. 

This especial Observer, the Munch- 
hausen of the force when it comes to 
stories, dwells night and day in a 











Sunset view, Fourth Lake, from eastern end of Rocky Mountain 


Directly north of Second Lake, its 
rocky sides plainly visible from the 
Lake steamers and from the highway 
passing along the northern shore, 
rises Bald Mountain, 2340 feet above 
sea level and rising 634 feet above the 
waters of the lake. 

The trail from the highway to the 
summit being well worn, is easily fol- 
lowed. Passing at first through thick 
timber, it grows steeper and more 
rocky until wires, handrails and rude 
Stairways and ladders become neces- 


in the shoes of the many hikers who 
climb this little peak. 

Visitors to the top are greeted by 
a dry, quizzical Irishman, one of the 
fifty or more keen-eyed Fire Observ- 
ers who continually guard the vast 
forests of the Adirondack State Park 
from that scourge of forestry, the 
forest fire. They are a fine lot of men 
to know. From early Spring until 


late Fall their vigil is continued, their 
posts often being bleak, lonely and 
seldom visited by others. 


Their de- 


small hut at the foot of his 35-foot 
steel tower from which periodica! ob- 
servations are made for tell-tale 
smokes which mean more than mere 
camp-fires. 

From the door of the hut, far be- 
low may be seen shining the blue 
waters of First, Second, Third and 
Fourth Lakes, island-dotted and for- 
est-rimmed. Over fifty miles to the 
eastward, on a clear day may be seen 
the dome-shaped peak of Marcy, 
“Tahawus” or “Cloud-Splitter” in the 
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picturesque Indian Language, the 
highest of all mountains between New 
Hampshire and Georgia. 

Our Observer’s post is the Mecca of 
all summer campers and hotel guests 
in the vicinity, the season’s visitors 
often totalling four or five thousand, 
from toddling youth to tottering age, 
all equally intent upon reaching the 
top. The visitor’s register contains 
names from all over the world; upon 
the page on which the writer signed 
his name on September 1, appeared 





THE FLOWER GROWER 


glass, which, in polite society parlance 
I suppose would be called a “lor- 
gnette,” she, to quote the Observer, 
“got a focus on it.” After a long stare 
she remarked, “It looks like paper.” 
“Yes, madam,” replied the Observer, 
“the many centuries of long-continued 
exposure to the hot, drying winds of 
the Egyptian deserts, have gradually 
caused Nature to adapt itself to cir- 
cumstances and to change the sub- 
stance of the original Rose to one 
greatly resembling paper, thus ena- 











View from the Fire Observer’s Station on Bald Mountain 


the name of a visitor from County 
Roscommon, Ireland. 

Between serving orangeade_ to 
thirsty visitors and answering the 
thousand and one foolish questions 
which are fired at him daily, the Ob- 
server is a busy man, but he still finds 
time to hand out much native “blar- 
ney” and tell the stories for which he 
is becoming famous. But, however, 
he states that he no longer dares to 
tell a story that cannot be discounted 
75% and next year fears that it will 
be neccessary to raise the discount to 
90%. The story of the “King Tut 
Rosebush” being mentioned, I im- 
mediately secured the details. 


De the past season, upon a 
rather peculiar bush growing near 
his door, appeared a Rose of strange 
hue. The usual flood of questions 
from visitors regarding this floral 
phenomenon greeted the Observer. He 
replied, “Why that Rosebush is a slip 
from one which originally grew near 
the entrance to King Tut’s tomb in 
Egypt.” The visitors saw, believed 
and descended, the story spread, other 
visitors adding their bit. It became 
known far and wide, the newspapers 
published it, bringing still more vis- 
itors, all intent upon viewing this 
marvel. 

Thus the Observer and his “King 
Tut Rosebush” became famous and 
one of the sights of the Adirondacks. 

One day, along came a keen-eyed 
old lady from a summer hotel, in- 
terested in seeing this strange plant. 
Lifting to her eyes a long-handled eye- 





bling it to better withstand the with- 
ering climate.” 

Another long stare at the wondrous 
sight from the old lady and at a less 
distance, elicited the final remark, 
“Why, it’s only wired on!” 

Thereupon she descended the moun- 
tain and again the report went far 
and wide. 

Thus perished the “King Tut Rose- 
bush,” the only specimen of its kind 
in America. 





Fan Palm (Latania Borbonica) 


params Borbonica, is also known 
as Livistona Borbonica, and popu- 
larly as the Fan Palm. It is a palm 
of strong, robust growth, with large 
flabelliform leaves, having pendant 
marginal segments supported on peti- 
oles or leaf stalks from one to three 
feet in length, varying with the size 
and age of the plant, and which are 
armed at their edges with short re- 
flexed spines, enveloped at the base 
with short brown fibrous tissue. 

Its hardy constitution and the 
bright green color of the leaves ren- 
der it one of the most popular Palms 
in cultivation, and especially adapted 
for the decoration of the greenhouse 
or window garden at all seasons of 
the year; and the porch or piazza dur- 
ing the summer months. It is a 
strong rooting plant and should be 
given a compost composed of two- 
thirds turfy loam and one-third well 
decayed manure, mixed well, and used 
rough. 
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> ae pots or t 
portionate to the size of t 

and see that they are properly de 
as during the summer months or wee 
the plants are in a state of growth, 
this Palm requires an abundant sup’ 
ply of moisture, both overhead and at 
the roots. In the cool or winte 
months, less moisture will be required, 
Yet the plants must not be permitted 
to become absolutely dry, especially 
if the pots or tubs are well filled with 
roots. 


They should be given a winter tem- 
perature of from fifty-five to sixty and 
as light a situation as possible and 
it is advisable to sponge off the leaves 
occasionally with water in which a 
little Ivory soap has been dissolved 
to remove dust, dirt and insect pests, 
During the summer months, and when 
the plants are in a state of growth 
liquid manure should be given o¢. 
casionally, especially if the pots or 
tubs are well filled with roots. 

The late Eben E. Resford, a wel 
known horticultural writer, in an ar. 
ticle on Palm culture says: 

“Most varieties of the Palm, in fact 
all that are adapted to house culture do 
well in a soil of garden loam, made fri- 
able by the addition of sharp sand—the 
very best of drainage should be given; 
if it is not the soil is likely to become 
heavy and after a little sour and this wil] 
bring on a diseased condition of the 
roots which will make itself apparent 
in yellowing foliage and the imperfect 
development of new leaves. Most Palms 
are kept at some distance from the light 
a good deal of the time, and under con- 
ditions unfavorable to the free evapora- 
tion of moisture from the soil. Most 
plants, too, are kept standing in jar- 
dinieres and these assist in keeping the 
soil unduly moist, really wet in fact. 
Often plants are ruined by allowing 
water to collect in the jardiniere until 
it comes up well around the pot. Palms 
are not aquatics and refuse to flourish 
when treated as such. If you use a jar- 
diniere always put something under the 
pot to keep it out of the water that runs 
through it. Make it a point to empty 
the jardiniere two or three times a week. 
If this was done regularly a great many 
Palm failures might be avoided. If kept 
standing in dim halls, or dark corners 
of a room, they soon suffer. Not so 
much from lack of light perhaps as from 
the effect that lack of strong light has 
on the soil. Give them all the light pos- 
sible but they do not need sunshine.” 


CHAS. E. PARNELL 


ubs pro- 





A True Friend—The Dog 


Men love dogs because dogs alone 
meet a friendship need that humans 
generally haven’t the faith, the sim- 
plicity, and the genuineness to supply. 

One philosopher has said that a 
friend is one who incessantly pays us 
the compliment of expecting great 
things of us. Another has defined a 
friend as one who knows our faults 
and loves us still. A man’s dog goes 
them all one better: he never asks 
questions, never explains, never 
apologizes.—Collier’s Magazine. 
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Annuals Successfully Grown Indoors 
BY RUTH JACOBS, (Ind.) 


peautified with flowers during 

the chill — phy omy 

the sunny days of June lf a 

oe oxira care is given them. And 

what woman is there who does not 

wish to add cheer and beauty to her 
home twelve months in the yeer? 


are all familiar with the stand- 
if warietien of house plants, but how 
many of you have tried growing the 
common annuals indoors? Many of 
the rapid growing sorts will begin 
blooming in a month or a little more 
from time of planting. Among these 
the Alyssums, dwarf Nasturtiums and 
Petunias give excellent satisfaction. 
Any seedsman will be glad to furnish 
a complete list of annuals giving satis- 
faction as house plants. 


Soil should be our first considera- 
tion. It should be rich in plant food 
as this gives the finest blossoms. A 
good soil mixture is made up of one 
part fibrous garden soil; one part 
loam or leaf mould; one part each, 
well rotted manure and sand. To each 
bushel of this soil mixture, add one 
pound wood ashes and one-quarter 
pound bonemeal. If your soil is acid 
you may add a little, not more than 
one-quarter pound, of pulverized char- 
coal and air-slacked lime. 


EED may be started in small pans 
S or boxes. The large seed should be 
covered to about twice their own 
depth. A moist cloth pressed over 
the soil or a glass placed over the top 
of the pan will supply the right 
amount of humidity. Tiny seeds may 
be started by the old brick method: 
Place a common soft or porous brick 
in a pan of water, keeping the water 
at a depth of one or one and one-half 
inches. Cover the brick with fine soil, 
press the seed into the soil, and the 
brick will draw sufficient moisture to 
germinate the seed. 


iJ FLOWERS are to be grown in pots, 
first transplant the young plants 
into the smallest size pots, and when 
they have grown sufficiently, change 
to the next larger size. The number 
of transplantings will depend on the 
size of the roots and plants, some of 
the larger varieties requiring four or 
more transplantings. When the tiny 
plants are first removed from their seed 
beds a hole sufficiently large to accom- 
modate all the roots without bending 
should be hollowed out in the new soil 
and the soil gently firmed about the 
roots. No plant should remain in one 
pot long enough to become “pot 
bound,” but should any of the roots 
become matted about the outside of 
the soil gently straighten them, with- 
out bruising. The pot to be used 
should be scrubbed with a stiff brush 
and soap suds and rinsed through 
several waters. Put a piece of broken 
flower pot over the drainage hole, and 


Fest home may be enriched and 





fill the bottom of the pot with the soil 
mixture firmly packed. 


If window boxes are used they 
should be at least eight inches deep 
and eight to twelve inches wide. 
Drainage should be afforded by bor- 
ing half inch holes six inches apart in 
the bottom board. Place pieces of 
broken pots over the holes before fill- 
ing box with soil mixture. Place the 
box a few inches back from a sunny 
window, a south window preferred, 
and at night draw the blind or other- 
wise protect from the outside cold. 


Flowers need plenty of fresh air, 
so the room in which they are kept 
should be well ventilated. Water kept 
on or near the heater will supply 
humidity and at the same time make 
the rooms more healthful in which to 
live. 

The temperature of the room will 
help to determine the amount of water 
the plants need, but an occasional 
thorough soaking is better than fre- 
quent light moistening of the soil. 
Rain water is generally considered 
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better than well water. Care should 
be taken that the soil does not become 
too dry, and, on the other hand, too 
much water may be as bad, as the 
plants may “damp off,” and it also 
tends to sour the soil. Should this 
latter condition arise, a green mold 
may form on the surface of the soil. 
Remove this with a dull case knife 
and stir the top soil with a small 
sharp stick and add a little pulverized 
charcoal to the soil. 


Should aphis or other pests appear 
on potted plants, turn the pots upside 
down and immerse the plant in a weak 
soap-suds bath, and afterwards rinse 
thoroughly in two or three waters, 
a do not wet the soil with the soap 
suds. 


Plants in window boxes may be 
sprayed with arsenate of lead for all 
but sucking insects. For these spray 
with tobacco water. Some nursery- 
men burn moist tobacco sticks once 
each week in their greenhouses as a 
precaution against insect pests. 


Try a few flowers in your home this 
Winter and they will more than re- 
ward you for the care you give them. 
You may even share a few with your 
sick or shut-in friends. 





The Control of Oyster-Shell Scale 


BY C. F. GREEVES CARPENTER, F. E. S. 


HE Oyster-shell seale is one of 

the most important scale insects, 

and occurs chiefly on Apple, Pear 
and Quince trees, and on Currant 
bushes and ornamentals. 

The female scale resembles a small 
oyster-shell, hence the popular name, 
but it is only one-eighth to one-tenth 
of an inch long. The color varies 
from light to very dark brown, but 
the young, over-wintering forms are 
often gray. The surface of the scale 
is shiny and ridged with lines. The 
male scale is rarely observed, but is 
similar to the female in color; they 
are smaller in size, and are equipped 
with a pair of delicate wings. The 
male soon mates, and, not having any 
mouth parts for feeding, quickly dies. 

Each female deposits from forty to 
a hundred oval, pearly-white eggs be- 
neath its scale during the Fall; it 
then dies, and the eggs remain under 
the protection of the scale throughout 
the Winter. During the latter part 
of May and the beginning of June, 
these eggs hatch into wingless larvae 
which crawl about for four or five 
days, to find suitable feeding places 
on the bark of the tree, into which 
they bury their proboscis, or mouth 
parts, and imbibe the sap. They soon 
lose all power of movement, becoming 
anchored to the bark; and as they 
grow, the oyster-like shell or scale 
forms, gradually covering the body 
completely, and protecting it from the 
inclemencies of the weather. 


-Old trees, and those in sheltered 
positions, suffer most severely from 
the attack of this scale, but it is a 
very general pest and feeds on a wide 
variety of plants. A general loss of 
vitality is an invariable result brought 
about by the feeding of the scale, and 
in some cases, where the limbs of the 
trees are covered with the scale, the 
affected parts, or even the entire tree, 
may be killed. 

Trees should be sprayed with lime- 
sulphur, one to eleven, in the Spring, 
just before the buds open. This spray 
will effectively control this scale and 
also peach leaf curl. 

In spraying against any insect it 
must be borne in mind that thorough- 
ness in application is of the utmost 
importance. The trees must each re- 
ceive a thorough coating of the spray 
material on both the upper and under 
surfaces of the branches. Spraying 
when the eggs are hatching, between 
the middle of May and the early part 
of June, will do much toward ridding 
the orchard of the scale. 

There are certain beneficial insects 
which work against the Oyster-shelf 
scale, and in a slight measure aid in 
its control. The ladybird beetle preys 
upon it to a large extent, and the 
Chalcid fly, an internal hymenopter- 
ous parasite, is an active enemy. 
While certain insectivorous birds feed 
upon the scale, it is the birds and the 
wind which are chiefly responsible for 
the spreading of the scale insects, 



































Iris Lacustris (Lake Iris) 
BY MRS. F. W. ROBINSON, (Mich.) 


RIS Lacustris is a very common 
plant on an island floral paradise 
near the head of Lake Huron 
where it has been my good fortune to 
spend some time during the Summer 
for the past twenty years. It is only 
found, however, on the outer sections 
and since the island is made up of re- 
ceding beaches it would appear that 
the plant follows out to the shore line. 
It is happiest, apparently, where situ- 
ated on an incline and grows in ex- 
tensive mats in sections where there 
is a trifle more moisture but never in 
a really swampy place unless on a de- 
cided elevation and that is not com- 
mon. The soil is peat and this is not 
over four inches deep, resting on a 
bed of small limestones. The drain- 
age is so perfect that within five min- 
utes after a heavy rain all water has 
entirely disappeared and the earth, if 
it can be called that, will crumble in 
one’s fingers. The plant seems to 
thrive in this condition and while 
after a long period of drought in 
Summer—five or six weeks—the Iris 
will be wilted and apparently ready to 
ripen, two or three days after a hard 
rain it will be completely rejuvenated. 
It begins to make its new growth 
early in the Summer, after the flow- 
ering season. The blossom is carried 
on a short stem, one and one-half to 
two inches high, and according to 
Gray is very like Christata. The 
specimens of the latter with which 
I am familiar—sent out commercially 
—are taller, with a very much larger 
flower. These may not be the type, 
and through Ralph W. Shreve’s cour- 
tesy I hope to be able next season, in 
my own garden, to compare the Chris- 
tata type with Lacustris. For the 
latter the season of bloom is June in 
Northern Michigan, varying slightly 
with the season. It has been reported 
to me as in full flower late in May 
and as late as the 20th of June. It 
has never been the writer’s good for- 
tune to see the complete display, as 
black flies and mosquitoes render resi- 
dence on the island most uncomfort- 
able at this particular time. I do, 
however, nearly always find flowers. 
Occasionally there are quite a good 
many through the Summer, and if 
‘the weather is cool with considerable 
moisture, it is a comparatively com- 
mon occurrence to find bloom. The 
growth is not upright from the rhi- 
zomes but spreads out at a decided 
angle so it covers the ground beyond 
the rhizome itself. The plant is about 
three inches high but the leaves are 
from three to eight inches long, light 
green and thin, of a slightly larger 


growth in the garden than in its na- 
tive habitat. 


A small specimen brought down 
about seven years ago and planted in 
what was hoped would prove a satis- 
factory substitute for its native home, 
existed but did not thrive; and the 
warning was given by a friend who 
had tried to transplant it that it 
would not succeed. The section in 
which I placed it finally became over- 
run with an English Ivy and the plant 
of Lacustris was long given up as de- 
funct; but this Spring when clearing 
out leaves in the Ivy the little Iris 
was found again—unhappy but alive. 
This was transplanted at this time 
but unfortunately the new location 
was not marked, and now I am afraid 
it really has departed this life. I was 
not at home at the time it was moved. 


| he 1922, mid-August, I tried again, 
bringing down two plants from dif- 
ferent locations. One was from a 
sunny, open stretch of gravel, (which 
is a most unusual location), and the 
other from a little slope, partially 
shaded, which was covered with a 
dense mat of the rhizomes. The posi- 
tions were duplicated to the best of 
my ability, with a good foundation of 
broken flowerpot. One was placed in 
the Rose bed in a slightly alkaline 
clay loam. This thrived and grew 
beyond my fondest expectations. In 
fact it grew too well and I find it 
necessary to curb its ambition at 
rather frequent intervals, or there is 
no doubt it would usurp all the open 
space in the Rose bed. It has shade 
most of the afternoon. The other 
plant was placed in deeper shade in 
a side bed on a little slope near the 
wild garden where Cypripedium pubes- 
cens and some white Violets have 
been thriving. This plant sulked for 
nearly a year and then in despera- 
tion it was given a heavy top dress- 
ing of bone meal and lime. I know 
they are crested, and crests resent 
lime, but desperate cases require des- 
perate remedies, and the treatment 
seemed to turn the trick, for ever since 
it has emulated the example of the 
other plant. This soil is still slightly 
acid, (disclosed by the litmus paper 
test), but the Rose row still tests out 
alkaline. The test on the island proved 
that an alkaline soil, or only slightly 
acid, was the source of all the thrifti- 
est plants. I find specimens occasion- 


ally among the Blue-berries, (always 
an acid soil) and these are never 
thriving mats of herbage, but little 
spindling plants, and apparently do 
not bloom, for I never find seed pods 
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there. The seed does not f 
but almost any fair-sized cana set, 
disclose three or four seed pee 
triangular slightly round-topped y, 
on what seems to me to be a defini 
stem. They are rather difficult to : 
lect for they look far from ripead 
and within a day or so the pod ef 
opened completely and the seeds gon 
To be collected they apparently need 
almost hourly watching in wa d 
weather. Seed pods did not form] 
the plants in the garden. The Row 
row plant bloomed in May, 1993. on 
flower that year in September; salt 
number in May, 1924. The Second 
plant bioomed first in August, 1928 
after the top dressing, and again jy 
Spring, 1924. One flower to a stem 
seems to be the rule, as I have neve, 
found more, but the flowers in th 
clump do not all come together go the 
season of bloom, even in a gmaj 
clump, is not quite so short as jt 
might seem. The individual flower jg 
done in a day if the sun is too ardent, 
but with normal May weather ea¢ 
flower will usually last for two days, 
The rhizomes are very slender and 
are usually found on top of the peat, 
or with a few very small twigs of the 
arbor vitae over it. It is under the 
shade of this tree as well as the Bal. 
sams and Spruces that the plant 
seems at its best. I have never foun 
it back on the higher reaches of the 
island where the earth has bee 
longer in the making and wher | 
Beeches and Maples and the White 
Birch grow. The feeding roots are 
very fine and dense, and go down the 
full depth of the soil in their native 
habitat, and four or five inches in 
our city garden. 


The plant may be common in other 
sections of our state in the north but 
I have not observed it any other place, 
I shall make it part of my next sun- 
mer pilgrimage to endeavor to dis | 
cover whether or not it is anywhere 
else common through the entire se- 
tion which I may be able to investi- 
gate. : 





Transplanting Irises 


There is a widespread controversy 
to the best time to move the giant 
Bearded Irises. Such arguments mostly 
arise with plants which are exceedingly 
difficult or exceptionally easy to trans 
plant. In this case it is the easiness 
with which, given ordinary care, Irises 
may be moved and re-established whith 
has provoked the controversy. 

It is certain that these plants have 
been successfully transplanted at every 
season of the year, not excepting the 
dead of Winter, but with choice and pet 
haps expensive varieties in question Its 
certainly not advisable to remove them 
after root action has ceased for the see 
son. Removal immediately after flower 
ing is often advocated and where tht 
ground is ready to receive them, this 
season can hardly be bettered. Al 
through July the nurserymen will b 
propagating for themselves and sending 
stocks to all parts of the country to It 
enthusiasts who have proved this time 
the best at which to establish them. I 
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ns, however, it would only 
b ae to plant or divide [rises at 
ie season by disturbing the effect of 
—- and borders, which with so. easily 
sen a plant in question, It 1s cer- 
cainly not worth while. | . os 

Early in September, while the — 

still retains some of the warmth be- 
towed on it by the summer sunshine, is 
= excellent time to plant, but not, let 
it be whispered, too good a time to — 
new varieties, since those most wante 
may by then be sold out unless the or- 
der has been placed betimes. Much de. 
pends upon the season, but as long as 
the ground is moderately warm, plant- 
ing may well continue. Irises planted 
in March usually flower well, as the buds 
are already formed in the heart of the 
lant, but are usually wanting in size 
and stature the first season. As to their 
behavior the following year, the experts 
disagree, but with ordinary care they 
should again flower well. 
—The Garden, (English) 


many & 





Making a New Iris Garden 


Y IRISES had been growing two 
M years down in my valley gardens 
behind the house and it was time for 
them to be separated and replanted. I 
have another garden on the eastern 
side of my front yard. It is quite level, 
lies fair to the sun and has been im- 
proved for several years by top-dress+ 
ing and by breaking up the subsoil 
with dynamite. I raised Cantelopes 
there last year big as a peck measure. 
As I could not transplant all my Irises 
in the given time of one month, I de- 
cided to place in this garden my most 
precious and beautiful kinds, of whose 
names I was sure. If there is any 
pleasanter work for a man who loves 
to work in the soil, I do not know of 
it. 

I had the land broken up in July 
and again in August. I had it worked 
over and most of the grass and weeds 
removed. My workmen did not have 
the time to finish leveling the soil. 
In order to make a level row, I pro- 
ceeded as follows: With the wheel 
plow I threw two furrows together, 
making a ridge fourteen inches wide. 
I went twice to the furrow with the 
wheel plow. Then I ran the Barker 
cultivator on the ridge until it was 
perfectly level, but slightly elevated. 
When I came to set the plants, I 
opened a hole across the ridge with 
an entrenching pick, seeing to it that 
the soil was thoroughly pulverized. 
I set the bulb on the edge of the hole 
and firmed the earth well around the 
roots. The rhizome was left on the 
soil as a duck sits on the water. When 
the work was complete, I was well 
pleased, for the rows were straight 
and every plant was in the right place 
and in proper alignment with the 
others. 

_ Prospero, Shekinah, Queen Cater- 
wna and Lent A. Williamson are some 
of the best of the cheaper kinds. 
Innocenza, Pall, Dalmatica, Juniata, 
Jacquesiana, and Anna Farr hold the 
first place. I must not forget to men- 
tion Ed. Michel, Jeanne D’Arc, Al- 
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cazar, White Knight and Cecil Min- 
turn. 

If any members of THE FLOWER 
GROWER family know of better and 
quicker methods of planting Irises, I 
should be glad to hear from them. 


GEO. H. RAy 





Japanese Irises 


OME years ago the pictures of 

Japanese Iris were so attractive 
in the Nursery catalogues that I or- 
dered ten varieties. They grew and 
multiplied rapidly, but were such shy 
bloomers that I was greatly disap- 
pointed and finally sold the whole lot 
to a dealer who said he could get 
blooms. When I got ready to dig 
them for shipment I found a hard 
rain had made it almost impossible to 
work at them, so told the Jap boy who 
worked for me to wait a few days for 
the ground to dry out. He said: 
“Why, in Japan we work in our Iris 
fields with our rubber boots on.” I 
“saw the light,” and so saved out one 
clump of each variety and planted 
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them in a low place where water 
stands after every storm, and which 
is often under ice during the Winter. 

My Japanese Irises are wonderful 
now. They bloom freely and are very 
large and beautiful. Some crushed 
limestone was worked into the soil 
to sweeten it and during the summer 
heat they are cultivated; and I am 
convinced that while the Bearded Iris 
needs a dry elevated position, the 
Japanese Iris likes a low, wet place. 
I believe they would naturalize along 
a stream that overflows or on the 
edge of a marsh or perhaps surround- 
ing a Lily pond, or a bird bath. They 
do better if planted after the fall 
rains begin. 

Mrs. WM. CRAWFORP 





This Summer while working in my 
Iris garden I saw a large beetle rise 
and fly straight up, and when about 
fifty feet high he was seized by a red 
head Woodpecker while on the wing. 
It surprised me to know this bird was 
so active in the air. 


Dr. J. R. MCLELAND, (Kans.) 








The Glad Philosopher’s 
Musings 








wat makes people grow old? Be- 
fore you have time to give me a 
number of incorrect answers, I’ll tell 
you. It’s because they have begun to 
take on the manners and habits of the 
aged. 

One does not sit around and vege- 
tate because he has grown old so much 
as he grows old because he has be- 
gun to sit around and vegetate. Re- 
member, I am speaking of growing 
old— not of meeting advancing years. 
There’s a vast difference. In spite of 
all we can wish or do the years will 
advance, and seemingly with increas- 
ing rapidity. Since they must be met, 
let’s greet them pleasantly in the 
passing, but we must defer as long 
as possible the taking on of any of 
their burdens. 


If the heart is kept young, the 
mind and the body will be most likely 
to keep young also. To remain young 
at heart one should continue to as- 
sociate much with those having joy- 
ous, youthful spirits; observe the fun- 
damental rules of health; maintain a 
cheerful, courteous manner to all, al- 
ways; and see to it that neither the 
mind nor the body gets rusty with 
disuse. Above all, the will to keep 
young should be supreme. 


A little garden work done every 
day acts as a constant rejuvenator and 
will more than take the place of the 
“Daily Dozen.” 


Two women met close by where I 


was waiting for a car recently, and 
after the usual exchange of greetings, 
one said to the other, “Come over 
and see me some time.” 


“Oh, I never go anywhere any 
more,” replied the other. And she 
certainly had not needed to have said 
it. Her seedy personal appearance 
and the carelessness of her dress 
showed it unmistakably. 


The saying, “a man is as old as 
he feels and a woman is as old as she 
looks,” is often quoted lightly, but it 
is as true a proverb as any found in 
Solomon’s collection. 


I’d rather be a young man at sixty 
than an old man at thirty. I have a 
friend who has a friend who has been 
both. 


Reader, whether you have seen six- 
teen Summers or sixty, resolve sa- 
credly never to relax hold on that 
cheerful disposition of yours, for to 
maintain it will do much to keep you 
from aging prematurely. How do I 
come to guess correctly that you have 
one? Because you are now reading 
THE FLOWER GROWER. A magazine 
devoted to the growing of flowers 
would not appeal to the grouch. 


Do you awaken in the morning with 
a smile or a frown? If you do not 
know the joy of greeting the dawning 
of every morning with a smile, just 
try it a few times. It will soon be- 
come an involuntary habit and will 
do much to make the day a happy one. 
A happy life is made up of happy 
days,— one only at a time, and that 
one must always be—to-day. 


THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER 











A Dahlia Letter from Washington 


. BY MRS. R. J. VAN BUSKIRK 
WANT to teil the readers of your 


wonderful magazire about the 

wonders of our western country 
and our beautiful flowers. Out here 
where we have the beautiful moun- 
tains and the water of “The Sound,” 
the weather is ideal for the growing 
of bulbs especially; although all kinds 
of flowers seem to grow to perfection. 


A few years ago we began growing 
Dahlias for pleasure, starting with a 
few of the best varieties of Cactus 
and have added to our collection until 
now we have about one hundred 
named varieties, including Hybrid 
Cactus, Decorative, Peony-flowered, 
Show or Ball, and Collorette. As yet 
we have not added the Pompom; but 
expect that will be the next addition 
to the Dahlia family as they are also 
very beautiful for cutting. 


In order to get the best effect from 
some of the more beautiful varieties 
and colors, and not having room in the 
garden, we have made circular beds in 
the parking, about eight feet in di- 
ameter, spaded deep and enriched with 
barnyard fertilizer. We planted one 
tuber in the center and five at the 
outside, equal distance apart, one va- 
riety in each bed. When blooming 
time came, such a mass of color—tall, 
well staked, topped with bloom, al- 
most indescribable. 


One bed of Mina Burgle is admired 
by all who see it and will be until 
frost cuts it down. Mina Burgle is 
tall, has dark healthy foliage, blooms 
bright red, more than one hundred 
blooms at once, and can be seen many 
blocks away. Chas. Sherbrook, Kalif, 
Golden West and Copper King added 
their splendor; each trying to outdo 
the other. The other beds were of 
more delicate coloring and the display 
not so striking. That was only an ex- 
periment, next year the brightest ones 
all go into the parking. 


EGINNING in the garden we 

planted the new varieties, and 
those of which we had but one tuber, 
in rows, four feet apart, and four 
feet apart in the row, mismatching 
(staggering) the hills. Most of the 
varieties need stakes. Our stakes are 
sawed, about two inches square, five 
feet long, stained green within a foot 
of the top, which is painted white. 
They add to the beauty and appear- 
ance of the garden and can be put 
away out of the weather to be used 
each year. The stakes cost two cents 


each and we painted them ourselves. 
We mark them by writing the names 
on a nursery tag with indelible ink, 
and fasten to the stakes, on the top, 
with tacks. 





October is the time of year to visit 
Dahlia gardens and get your selection 
for next year. We enjoy spending 
an hour or so in the different gardens 
in our community, selecting new vari- 
eties that we would like to have; and 
getting acquainted with the growers, 
who are always glad to give you all 
the information they can about grow- 
ing them. 

There is no flower that gives you so 
much in return as the Dahlia; grows 
to perfection in one year; beginning 
to bloom in July and lasting until 
late Fall, or until frost kills the plants. 
Everyone should have a few .tubers 
to plant, they grow well in any good 
soil, in groups, rows, single hills or 
beds; and such a wonderful selection 
of colors. 

One year we selected only orange 
and copper shades,—couldn’t seem to 
see the others; Another year rose 
and gold shades; another year red; 
and on through the long list, seeming 
to gather more enjoyment as we go 
along. However I will say, sometimes 
after growing them a few years, if 
they don’t come up to our expecta- 
tions, we discard them for other and 
better varieties. 


Now I will tell you about our seed- 
lings. Last year we saved seed, just as 
they happened to be left on and got 
ripe, planted them this Spring in a 
cold frame, and transplanted them 
when about like small tomato plants. 
We had one hundred and forty of them 
and now such a glorious display; no 
two alike; all colors; all kinds. Some 
three or four we will keep, and if 
they prove good in the next year or 
so, will have the pleasure of naming 
some of our own. This year will save 
a few more seeds from our best ones. 


If you want plenty of flowers, try 
Dahlias and I know you will enjoy 
them. 





What R. S. Sturtevant, Secretary of 
the American Iris Society, has to say 
about Dahlias in his “Odds and Ends 
Department” this month will prove in- 
teresting to Dahlia lovers. Inciden- 
tally, there are some practical sug- 
gestions for use of the Dahlia which 
are worth while. ' 





Reports multiply about the extra- 
ordinary success attained by Dahlia 
growers this year in all sections of 
North America. Weather conditions 
have been ideal for best results in a 
great majority of cases. Not only 
have Dahlias done well everywhere, 
so far as reported, but many other 
flowers have done equally well. 
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The Crinums 


HE several species and variet; 
T Crinums form, when tala of 
gether, a beautiful group or geny to- 
greenhouse bulbous - voted plants be 
longing to the Natural Order Am | 
lidacea. The genus is quite a sm c 
one and at least some of the different 
species and varieties are to be found 
in all tropical and subtropical pon: 
tries, but they are so closely related 
to the Amaryllis and Paneratium fam 
ily that there is much confusion jp 
regard to names as may be seen th 
an —— of the catalogues of 
our southern florists and ot 
cultivators. her plant 

All are admirably adapted for 
greenhouse cultivation, while the va- 
rieties that are of a more compact 
and dwarfer growth will produce gat. 
isfactory results in the window gar- 
den, if given a little care and atten. 
tion; and to enable them to properly 
develop themselves should be given g 
compost composed of two-thirds wel] 
rotted sods, and one-third well rotted 
manure, and a good sprinkling of 
bone dust. Mix well and use the com. 
post rough. In potting use pot pro. 
portionate to the size of the bulb and 
see that they are properly drained: 
if the pot is one-third filled with 
drainage it will be none too much, for 
although the Crinums require ap 
abundance of water both overhead 
and at the roots during their season 
of growth, yet they soon suffer if the 
soil becomes sour or stagnant water 
is permitted to remain around their 
roots for any length of time. 

In potting let about one-third of 
the bulb be planted in the soil, then 
water thoroughly, and place in as 
warm and moist a situation as pos- 
sible, but do not over water until 
growth commences and. then, with ad- 
vancing growth, let the supply of 
moisture be gradually increased. A 
temperature of from 65 to 70 is essen- 
tial to their well doing, and when the 
pots become well filled with roots a 
little liquid manure can be given to 
good advantage. 

During the Winter season, or when 
the plants are in a state of rest, let 
the supply of moisture be gradually 
reduced, but at no time should they 
be permitted to become absolutely 
dry. They should also be placed 
where they can be fully exposed to 
the sun, so as to mature the bulbs, 
and so induce them to flower freely 
another season. 

At least every second year the plants 
or bulbs should be carefully removed 
from the pots, the ball of earth care- 
fully removed or reduced as much as 
possible, without disturbing the off- 
sets or thick fleshy roots, and repotted 

in fresh compost. The offsets should 
not be removed until fully matured; 
then they part readily from the par- 
ent bulb. 

I would not advise any one to at- 
tempt the cultivation of Crinums 1 
the open, as Summer flowering bulbs, 
as the result will be quite unsatisfat- 
tory. 
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My Southern Mocking Bird 


BY MRS. JOHN CLARKSON DARNELL, (Texas) 


HEN I lived in the North I had 
V V always a desire to see a Mock- 

ing bird and hear it sing. Often 
I would appease my desire by playing 
over the song by that name. I felt 
I could not blame that man for re- 
membering his lost love through the 
song of the Mocking bird that sang 
a requiem over her lonely grave. 


Some years later I came to live in 
the Sunny South. While sitting on 


the world with her white glory and 
the Mocker drank in the beauty even 
to joyous hilarity. His song was 
glorious. I counted twenty-six dif- 
ferent notes before he began a repeti- 
tion of them. Loving all this as I did 
it was a great surprise to me to hear 
a neighbor say to me one morning, 
“I’m completely worn ragged with 
loss of sleep because of a wretched 
Mocker that sings near my window 
every night.” 














The Umbrella China tree (Melia Azedarach) of the Sunny South is the 
beloved home of the gallant product of that clime, the joyous Mocking 
Bird. Their nests are safe from wind and storm amid its dense foliage 


the veranda on that first evening in 
my new home I heard the first notes 
of a Mocking bird. It was a sudden 
burst of melody that floated out on 
the warm night air from the leafy 
branch of a China tree on the lawn. 
Instantly my lonely lethargy was 
gone. 


A friend said smilingly; “You like 
the song of the Mocker?” So I knew 
then that all other loneliness that 
might have to be endured in a strange 
place would be gladly condoned for 
the sake of the nightly song of the 
Mocking bird at my door. Each eve- 
ning I hurried to my rocker on the 
veranda to be entertained by his Maj- 
esty as he gaily offered all his 
repertoire for the joy of his tiny 
brown sitting mate. 


It was not long before I spied her 
nest among the dense foliage of the 
China tree and knew that my private 
concert would last no longer than the 
appearance of the wee mouths to be 
fed. However, the rare sweetness of 
the melody afforded in those fleeting 
days, repays the long waiting for its 
coming again to you. With me it was 
a long waited for symphony. of a 
music loving soul. 


One evening the moon was flooding 





How quickly I realized the adage 
“Many men of many minds and many 
birds of many kinds.” You see I 
was rather standing on the defensive 
for while it was not my especial 
Mocker of which she spoke, yet it 
might be a very near relative. I 
thought how I had fallen to sleep 
every night lately, lulled by any one 
of his many exquisite notes. I was 
surely with the writer of the child’s 
poem, 

“Oh you wonderful Mocker in yon Mag- 
nolia tree! 

You’re a marvelous concert—a whole, 

free symphony!” 


"THEN came the day of the wee 
birdies. I knew when I saw his 
Majesty seated on the fence with a 
worm dangling from his bill that I 
must be selfish no more, that all his 
attentions from henceforth would be 
divided between his patient mate and 
the small brood, for the Mocker rarely 
reaches to more than three in number. 


I was greatly surprised one morn- 
ing three weeks later to hear a whirr, 
a sudden swoop and flutter of a dark 
tiny object directly over the bed of 
sleeping Tiddledywinks, the family 
cat on the rear porch. Again it came, 
darting, whirring, flashing in and out 
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the corner and resting for a brief sec- 
ond in the shelter of a leafy branch. 
The immense cat yawned and rose 
majestically to understand the dis- 
turbance. 

As he stood on the top step it came 
again, a flash of grey brown in the 
morning sunlight, a daring swish of 
nearness to the hated face, a sudden 
swirl in air above him, and again that 
welcome shelter of the leafy branch. 
There he sat breathless for a moment 
as the wind moved his covert hiding 
place and showed his bright eyes 
leveled on his fearful enemy standing 
so serenely below him. I watched 
eagerly, all my sympathy going out to 
this suffering heart for his little 
brood. 

Tiddledywinks is a very giant of 
a cat, and well fed and lazy. He stood 
a moment on the top step, humped his 
back indolently and began to step 
down. Whiz! Whirr! The battle is on, 
one-sided as it may be. Each dart was 
daringly near to the cat’s back and 
a less lazy feline might easily have 
snatched the desperate bird in its 
claws. Instead the cat lay on the 
grass in serene content, while his 
feathered watcher on the branch 
above him quivered in animosity and 
sent his angry Chee! Chee! to ac- 
quaint him of his desires. 

As suddenly as he had come he was 
gone and I could imagine his portrayal 
of the battle with their dread enemy, 
and her soft answers to assuage his 
fears. I ran to the window and saw 
them sitting on a low branch and near 
each was a tiny brown fluff, while a 
foot away on a swaying leaf stem sat 
another fluff looking a bit lonely. 
Having unburdened all his troubles 
the songster fluttered from limb to 
limb in an- angry perturbed manner. 
Again he joined his loved ones to 
gaze in silence at them and with a 
sharp aggressive Chee! he was away 
from the tree like a dart. 

I left the bedroom window to watch 
proceedings. Tiddledywinks was still 
courting sleep on the grass when 
the Mocker swooped down at his very 
ear with a shrill, angry Chee! The 
big cat scarcely moved and the bird 
seemed desperate. He had expended 
all his stored up energy and it had 
come to naught. His dread enemy 
still remained placidly in place when 
their wee birdies just must be taught 
to fly this very day. How should the 
thing be accomplished? The Mocker 
had again taken refuge on the sway- 
ing limb from which he sent forth his 
complaint, but it now lacked the ani- 
mosity, and plainly breathed of dis- 
appointment and distress. I resolved 
I would help them out. 

I ran for the cat and shut him away 
from sight of them. When I returned 
the Mocker was not on the swaying 
limb and it was not long before the 
babies were forced from their lazy 
position to compel them to begin their 
work in this busy world. One of them 
saved himself by sinking to a lower 
limb, one used his trembling wings to 
seek the topmost wire of the fence be- 
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low and one sank helplessly to the 
grass. It was to this little fellow that 
both father and mother flew in solicit- 
ous anxiety. They fluttered round 
and round him but to no purpose un- 
til I ran out and lifted him to a place 
on the fence. 

When I sat again at my window 
they were all resting quietly. Then 
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the parent birds on the topmost wire. 
The sewing in my lap had been neg- 
lected for hours as I watched this 
interesting little family in their trials 
of raising a brood. How could we of 
a higher order of intelligence, as is 
often claimed for the human race, of- 
fer any more energetic and interested 
knowledge in the issuance and carry- 














Mr. and Mrs. Mocker and the cat 


the father began making little darts 
in the air, returning to the baby’s 
side, after which he would circle 
round and round coming very close 
and showing the exact procedure of 
learning to fly. Yet neither wee fluff 
made attempt to profit by his example. 
This was at best, of course, a bit dis- 
turbing, especially when time pressed. 
No one could tell just how long that 
dread enemy would be absent, and 
necessary work must admit of no in- 
decision nor halting  irresolution. 
Even the most learned ornithologist 
must have easily understood the 
minds of the puzzled father and 
mother birds with far less manoeu- 
vres. 

I turned away for a bare second of 
time but in that short time the thing 
happened I wanted to see. Papa 
Mocker had shoved both babies from 
their perch to compel them to use 
their wings. And they used them. 
From weed stem to the grass and 
back again they trembled and flut- 
tered under the close espionage of 








ing out of our endeavors than these 
tiny feathered songsters of the 
woods? 

I left home the next day for an 
extended stay and when I returned 
I found the Mocker had taken great 
precaution for the future by selecting 
for their second nest, that season, the 
very center of a three branched 
Spanish Dagger, one of the most 
formidable of the Cactus family in 
general use, thus assuring himself 
that no enemy would dare invade its 
sharp sabres. It was certainly a 
coup de maitre in house building. I 
complimented myself on another bliss- 
ful enjoyment of a free concert but 
was denied this by another absence 
from home. 

When I returned there was one 
little palest blue, brown-dotted egg 
left in the cast-away nest and the 
birds had left for deeper woods. 

Next year they will come again and 
I shall assist them in their laudable 
business of supplying the world with 
songsters of such delightful notes. 
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Birds of Our Back Yard 


FIVE years ago we built a shelf 

close to our breakfast room window 
where we keep scraps of bread and 
seeds of various kinds, also bits of 
suet tied to a Wisteria Vine growing 
close to the window. The birds goon 
took notice of the feast spread for 
them. A pair of beautiful Jays who 
have reared their families near ys 
each year, would take their toll of the 
bounties, for they are great tyrants 
and will brook no interference from 
other birds. But they are fine fellows 
and we love to watch their independ. 
ent confidence and brilliantly colored 
forms flashing from tree to tree and 
to hear their bell-like Pill-yard— 
Pill-yard notes. After the Jays have 
feasted, Mocking Birds, Juncos and 
Sparrows take their turn, till the 
board is clean. 

It is a great delight to us, to sit at 
our breakfast and watch their scam- 
perings for the choice bits of food, 
One Mocking Bird we noticed has lost 
one eye and in that way we have 
known him when he returned. Each 
year we have watched for his coming 
and for five years he has not failed, 
to come to partake of our bounty, 
Sometimes if we fail to spread the 
food shelf with scraps, he will fly 
onto the window sill and look at us 
in a way that plainly says, ““Why don’t 
you bring my breakfast to me?” 
When we take the food out to the 
shelf, he will fly to a near-by limb 
until we have spread the food, then 
he will fly down and eat contentedly, 
with no fear of us, sitting so near, 
interested spectators. Sometimes 
when we are out in the yard, he flies 
to a near-by limb and pours forth a 
low sweet melody of song, and we like 
to think he is singing for us. He is 
with us again this Spring and we 
hope he will be for many more. 


Last week we were out looking over 
the Jonquil beds, counting the blos- 
soms and buds that would open soon, 
when we heard an excited scolding in 
the Fig Tree near-by. On looking*™, 
to our great delight, we saw a ituby 
Crowned Kinglet, with his mate. H* 
was much excited because we were 
so near and was showing the red patch 
on his head. We were very much 
pleased, for it was the first time we 
had ever seen the Kinglet showing his 
beauty-spot. He is the smallest of 
our birds, except the Humming Bird. 
He does not stay with us long for he 
is a migrant and goes far to the North 
to rear his young. We get only 4 
glimpse as he passes through. 


As I sit here writing I can hear the 
cheerful song of the Cardinal. There 
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i ir of them who have come to 
ny little world in the back yard where 
they seek their daily bath. It is a 
peautiful sight to see them come to our 
pird bath. The male with his beauti- 
ful plumage and crested head, the fe- 
male with more subdued but beautiful 
coloring, come to the bath, splash and 
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scatter the water until they are thor- 
oughly wet, then fly to a near-by shed 
and spread themselves in the sun to 
dry. We are hoping they will build 
their nest in the Elder by our back 
fence as they did last year. 


J. M. BAKER, (Ark.) 





Orchard Police 


BY CHESTER D. WEDRICK, (Ont.) 


favorite of mine, though quite 

common, is the Kingbird. There 
has been a pair that nested in the 
game old Apple tree here for years, un- 
til this year, when for some reason or 
other they decided to shift to an old 
Pear tree, about a hundred feet from 
their original location. This Pear tree 
had been used as a nesting-place by 
the Robins for a long time, and a pair 
had just started building a nest near 
the top of it. The Kingbirds decided 
that they needed this particular loca- 
tion for their nest, and there was a 
spirited encounter, in which the Rob- 
ins came off “second best.” As soon 
as the Kingbirds had asserted their 
right to this nesting-place, they did 
not further molest the Robins, who 
made a nest about a dozen feet lower 
down, on an outer limb of the same 
tree, where they raised a brood of 
young. Chipping Sparrows also 
nested in the same tree, and a pair of 
Orchard Orioles. . A pair of English 
Sparrows thought they would nest in 
the same tree, also a pair of Black- 


Oh: of the birds that is a special 


_ birds, but their plans did not mate- 


rialize and “there was a reason.” 


Judging by the nondescript mate- 
rial that Kingbirds use to construct 
their nests, there are few things 
that they are not willing to utilize. 
Bits of string, horsehair, feathers, 
paper, weeds and plant fibres are 
among the things one often sees in- 
corporated in their nests. A crotch 
in a tree seems to be their favorite 
building-spot, and the rather large 
nest is so well made, that no storms 
seem able to dislodge it. 

In the lower end of the orchard, 
another pair of Kingbirds nested this 
year. There were a lot of little 
chickens running in the orchard, and 
the.Crows decided they would like a 
«ct 'y But, they had not figured on 
she Kingbirds. If the Crows started 
coming from the east, the pair of 
Kingbirds that were at the lower end 
of the orchard, would start in full pur- 
suit, while if they came from the west, 
the other pair would promptly take 
up the gage of battle, and the Crows 
would beat a hasty retreat. Some- 


times, both pairs of Kingbirds would 
combine forces, and give the Crow 
such a beating as to make a return 
visit unlikely. The net result of their 
activities was, that not a_ single 
chicken was stolen by the Crows, even 
though I never shot one. 


After each of these encounters, 
the Kingbirds would return to their 
eyrie or lookout, with every indication 
of self-satisfaction in their carriage, 
in a deed well done. If the term, a 
happy warrior, could be said to apply 
to any bird, I think the Kingbird de- 
serves the title. At times it seems to 
me when he returns from an en- 
counter on rapidly whirring pinions, 
his every note a paean of victory, no 
more fitting name could be given. 

The pair in the Pear tree raised a 
family of four, and how they did work 
ceaselessly in supplying them with in- 
sects! The young seemed to have al- 
most insatiable appetites, and grew 
fast. When they left the nest they 
stayed together, the two old birds and 
four young, and I often saw them bus- 
ily catching insects over the meadows, 
or perched on the fences. In my opin- 
ion there are few birds that are more 
useful for the destruction of harmful 
insects, as it is only in Fall, after 
their insect diet is curtailed, that they 
help to eke out a living by eating 
various kinds of berries. 





Quota Club’s Bird Hike 


“T BAVELING through shady lanes 
and country highways, we came to 
a Mourning Dove’s nest situated near 
the roadside. This nest had been re- 
cently occupied but was now deserted. 

A Brown Thrasher’s nest was next 
seen. The male and female birds 
were diligently keeping watch over 
their young. Both birds, especially 
the mother, gave a splendid exhibi- 
tion of parental love. When the guide 
approached the nest the birds darted 
at him, being very persistent in their 
efforts to drive him away. After a 
number of futile attempts, the male 
flew into a near-by tree; the female, 
however, did not leave her charges. 
She hovered ’round while we had a 
nice look at the nest, which contained 
four birdlings. 

Another interesting sight was that 
of a Barn Swallow’s nest. It was 
constructed of mud and other clayey 
materials, and built neatly against the 
rafters of a barn, hence the name, 
Barn Swallow. 

Do you know where a Flicker lives? 
These birds occupy an old tree, their 
nests about fifteen feet from the 
ground, access being gained by an 
opening at that height known as the 
door. The guide gave the tree a 
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sound rap, bringing the tenant to the 
door. After glancing at us, the bird 
flew away. 

A Robin’s nest was next. We, of 
course, are all acquainted with this 
bird. He is the most welcome of all 
in Spring-time. This particular nest 
was hard to find, and also difficult 
to reach, as it was situated in a 
swampy part of the land. We were 
more than rewarded at the sight we 
beheld,—two husky young ones. 

Passing through a marshy field, we 
came upon a number of Red-Winged 
Blackbird nests which were built 
about twelve inches above the ground 
and fastened to the stems of the 
marsh grass. These nests were won- 
derfully concealed in the dense grass 
and were rather hard to find. When 
disturbed, the birds rose from the 
nest and flew in circles above our 
heads. Each nest contained eggs. 

The last nest we saw, belonged to 
another Brown Thrasher, but no dif- 
ficulties were encountered as with the 
first one; the guide explaining that 
as this was a younger bird it would 
not attack. This nest also contained 
young birds. 


CHARLES L. HAHN, (Eastern Penna.) 





Flowerpot Bird-Bath 


Apropos of the discussion of bird 
baths: In my father’s garden we have 
seen the birds so thickly clustered 
around the deep terra cotta drain pan 
under a very large flowerpot, which 
was set with its own water pipe, on 
a stump around which Nasturtiums 
climbed, that there was very little 
pan or water to be seen. The birds go 
mad with joy, and the rim of the 
terra cotta drain pan seems to fit 
their feet. A very simple and wholly 
successful bird bath. 


C. H. BAILEY, (So. Calif.) 

















Robin on her nest 
(Photo by Rena Bauer) 
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The Newfoundland Dog 


HENRY KLEIN 


(In Nature Study Review) 


UCH might be written of the fa- 
mous dogs of history—of the mas- 
tiffs of the knights of Rhodes, who 

could distinguish a Turk from a Chris- 
tian by the smell of him; of the Span- 
ish Bloodhounds, who helped in the con- 
quest of Mexico and Peru; and of the 
Spaniel which saved the Dutch Repub- 
lic by waking William the Silent during 
the night attack on the camp ‘before 
Mons. 

In the history of letters particular 
dogs have been deservedly celebrated. 
Homer’s most celebrated reference to 
the dog is in the Odyssey, in which Odys- 
seus, after long years of war and wan- 
dering, returned in disguise to Ithaca to 
be welcomed by his aged dog, Argus, 
who went up to him with wagging tail 
and close-clapped ears and straightway 
died of sheer joy at his master’s unex- 
pected return. From Homer’s flea-bit- 
ten Argus through Pope’s Bounce, By- 
-ron’s Boatswain, Scott’s Maida, Mat- 
thew Arnold’s Gust and Kaiser. Mrs. 
Browning’s Flush, to Capatin Marry- 
at’s Snarleyou and Jack London’s White 
Fang we trace the written appreciation 
of man’s most trusted companion. 

There is scarcely one great British 
poet, who does not impress us, more or 
less directly, with the conviction that he 
was a true lover of dogs. In prose liter- 
ature it is the same. The dog ap- 
pears now and then in the novels of 
Fielding and Smolett. Dr. Johnson was 
a lover of dogs. Scott was noted as a 
good judge of all breeds. Marryat, Mae- 
terlinck, Ollivant and Jack London and 
Thomson especially have paid beautiful 
tribute to the dog. 

Newfoundlands figure very promi- 
nently in the numerous accounts of ca- 
nine instinct, devotion and sagacity, and 
whether or not these accounts are al- 
ways quite authentic, they indicate how 
widespread is the belief that dogs of this 
breed possess those qualities in full. The 
Rev. J. S. Watson, in his book on “The 
Reasoning Power in Animals,” said he 
was not inclined to assent to an opinion 
that one species of dog has not greater 
sagacity than another. He was disposed 
to think that a greater proportion of 
strong natural sense was manifested in 
the largest kinds of dogs such as the 
Newfoundland. 

The Rev. F. O. Morris many years ago 
wrote an account of a Newfoundland 
and a Mastiff which frequently fought 
together. On one occasion when fight- 
ing on a pier, they both fell into the sea. 
The Newfoundland was quickly out 
again, but, seeing the Mastiff in difficul- 
ties, he went back and assisted him. Mr. 
Morris stated that henceforth the dogs 
were quite good friends. That is easy 
enough of belief by anyone who has kept 
and studied dogs as companions and 
thereby learned how large an amount of 
what are regarded as purely human fac- 
ulties there is in dogs. 

One cannot be sure whether the fol- 
lowing story told by Charles Dickens de- 
notes instinct, devotion, or sagacity, but 
it is amusing. Dickens said that a New- 
foundland, which was usually allowed to 
go out alone, appeared on his return to 
smell of beer and being watched on one 
occasion, was seen to go into a public- 


house. On inquiry being made it was 
found that the dog was in the habit of 
calling daily at the public-house and was 
usually given a pint of beer. 

A striking instance of the reasoning 
power of this breed of dog is given by 
G. Romanes in the Quarterly Journal of 
Science for April, 1876. It is there 
stated that a N wfoundland dog was 
sent across a stream to fetch a couple 
of hats, while his master and friend had 
gone on some distance. The dog went 
after them, and the gentlemen saw him 
attempt to carry both hats, and fail. for 
together they were too much for him. 
Presently he paused in his endeavor, 
took a careful survey of the hats, dis- 
covered that one was larger than the 
other, put the small one inside the larger 
and took the latter in his teeth by the 
brim and carried both across! 

The Newfoundland appeals to all lov- 
ers of animals. romance and beauty. A 
Newfoundland formed the subject of 
perhaps the most popular _ picture 
painted by Sir Edwin Landseer; a monu- 
ment was erected by Byron over the 
grave of his Newfoundland in proxim- 
ity to the place where the poet himself 
hoped to be buried at Newstead Abbey, 
and the inscription on the monument 
contains the lines so frequently quoted: 
“But the poor dog in life the firmest friend, 
The first to welcome, foremost to defend, 

Whose honest heart is still his master’s own, 
Who labors, fights, lives, breathes for him alone, 
Unhonored falls, unnoticed all his worth, 
Denied in heaven the soul he held on earth: 


While man, vain insect! hopes to be forgiven, 


And claims himself a sole exclusive heaven. 
se © 


To mark a friend’s remains these stones arise: 
I never knew but one—and here he lies.” 


Robert Burns also in his poem, “The 
Two Dogs,” written in 1876, refers to 
a Newfoundland as being an aristocrat 
among dogs in the following verse: 
“The first I’ll name, they ca’d him Caesar, 
Was kept for his honour’s pleasure; 

His hair, his size, his mouth, his legs, 
Show’d he was none o’ Scotland’s dogs; 
But whalpet some place far abroad, 
Where sailors gang to fish for cod. 

His loek’ed, letter’d brau brass collar 
Showed him the gentleman and scholar: 
But tho he was of high degree, 

The fient a pride—na pride has he.” 

Doubtless other breeds of dogs have 
been the subject of popular pictures and 
have had their praises sung by poets, 
but the Newfoundlands have yet a 
further honor, unique amongst dogs, in 
being the subject for a postage stamp of 
their native land. All these distinc- 
tions and honors have not been con- 
ferred without reason, for no breed of 
dogs has greater claim to the title of 
friend of man, or has become so famous 
for its known readiness and ability to 
save persons in danger, especially from 
drowning. Two interesting facts about 
these famous swimmers is that their toes 
are somewhat webbed and that they have 
an inner coat of fine hair comparable to 
that of the mink or muskrat. Strong 
and courageous in the water, and on 
land properly trained a’ Newfoundland 
is an ideal companion and guard. In- 
numerable are the accounts of New- 
foundlands having proved their devo- 
tion to their owners, and of the many 
lives saved by them in river and sea; 
and when Sir Edwin Landseer selected 
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one of the breed as the subj : 
picture entitled, “A Distingueneas 

ber of the Humane Society,” he sec 
justified not only by the sentiment 
taching to this remarkable race of d bid 
but also by the deeds by which Ne” 
foundlands have made good their pre 
to such great distinction, and the ry 
lar recognition of this no doubt in aa 
degree added to the great esteem in 
which this painting has always been held. 

The picture was painted in 1838 and. 
as almost every one knows, represents 
a black and white Newfoundland. The 
dog portrayed was typical of the breed 
and now, after a lapse of eighty years, 
the painting has the added value of en. 
abling us to make a comparison with 
specimens of the breed as it exists to- 
day. Such a comparison will show that 
among the best dogs now living are some 
which might have been the model for 
this picture. The breed is very much 
like the type Landseer’s picture repre- 
sents, a dog of great beauty, dignity 
and benevolence of character, showing in 
its eyes an almost human pathos. 

Going back six years before the pic- 
ture, J. McGregor in 1832, in his history 
of North America, wrote as follows: 

“The Newfoundland dog is a cele. 
brated and useful animal well known 
These dogs are remarkably docile and 
obedient to their masters; they are ve 
serviceable in all the fishing plantations, 
and are yoked in pairs and used to haul 
the-winter fuel home. They are gentle, 
faithful, good-natured, and ever a friend 
to man, and will at command leap into 
the water from the highest precipice and 
in the coldest weather. They are re- 
markably voracious, but can endure 
hunger for a great length of time, and 
they are usually fed upon the worst of 
salted fish. 

“The true breed has become scarce 
and difficult to be met with. They grow 
to a greater size than an English Mas- 
tiff, have a fine close fur, and the color 
is of various kinds; but black, which is 
the most approved of, prevails. The 
smooth, short-haired dog, so much ad- 
mired in England as a Newfoundland 
dog, though a useful and sagacious ani- 
mal and nearty as hardy and fond of 
the water, is a cross-breed. It seems, 
however. to inherit all the virtues of the 
true kind. A Newfoundland dog will, if 
properly domesticated and trained de- 
fend the master, growl when another 
person speaks roughly to him, and in no 
instance of danger leave him. This ani- 
mal in a wild state hunts in packs, and 
is then ferocious, and in its habits simi- 
lar to the wolf. They are fond of chil- 
dren and much attached to the members 
of the family to which they belong, but 
frequently cherish a cross antipathy to 
a stranger. While they will neither at- 
tack nor fight dogs of inferior size, they 
are ready to fight courageously with 
dogs of their own size and strength. 


“So sagacious are these animals that 
they seem to want only the faculty of 
speech to make them fully understood, 
and they are capable of being trained 
to all the purposes for which almost 
every other variety of canine species is 
used.” 

Captain J. H. Bailey finds it “some- 
what difficult to reconcile these remarks 
(of McGregor) concerning Newfound- 
lands in England with what is known 
from other sources about the same time, 
and is contradicted as regards the 
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-coated dogs by Landseer’s pic- 
The smooth-coated dogs referred 
to were probably of the Labrador breed, 
and this view is confirmed by Youatt in 
his book of The Dog, published in 1845, 
in which he states: ‘Some of the true 
Newfoundlands have been brought to 
Europe, and have been used as Retriev- 
ers. They are comparatively small and 
generally black. A large variety has 
been bred, and is now perfectly estab- 
lished. He is seldom used as a sporting 
dog, but is admired on account of his 
stature and beauty, and the different 
colors with which he is often marked. 

Says Corsicon of the Newfoundland: 
“He is of a strongly emulative disposi- 
tion, extremely sensitive to praise or 
censure, and should, therefore, especially 
the young, be managed with great 
care and circumspection; he is never so 
well satisfied as when employed either 
for the pleasure or advantage of his 
master, and his strong propensity to 
fetch and carry develops itself naturally 
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at an early age. One that I trained 
when a boy, and that afterwards became 
famous in the Postmaster General’s serv- 
ice by carrying the letter bags between 
a village office and the Carlisle and Glas- 
gow mail coach, when quite a puppy 
would bring a small log from the wood- 
house for the kitchen fire at the word of 
command, and indeed often without, for 
I have seen him, for his own amuse- 
ment, bring quite a pile of them in, 
which he would take back one by one 
when told.” 

The following is Byron’s epitaph on 
his Newfoundland dog—and well sum- 
marizes the characteristics of the breed: 


Near this spot 
Are deposited the remains of one 
Who possessed Beauty without Vanity, 
Strength without insolence, 
Courage without ferocity, 

And all the Virtues of Man without his Vices 
This praise, which would be unmeaning Flattery 
If inscribed over human ashes, 

Is but a just tribute to the memory of 
Boatswain, a Dog, 

Who was born at Newfoundland, May 1803, 
And died at Newstead Abby, November 18, 1808. 





A Dog Mother that Defied Heaven 


(From Cosmopolitan Magazine) 


HUMAN mother will sometimes risk 

her life for her young. A Collie 

mother, I believe, will always risk 
her life for her young. 

Here at Sunnybank, a while ago, 
lived our slender little mahogany-and- 
snow female Collie, Sunnybank Gael. 
She was stout-hearted enough about 
ordinary matters; but there were two 
things of which she was hideously afraid, 
and there was a third thing which she 
loathed. 

The two things she feared were thun- 
derstorms and heavy winds. With all 
her dainty nature she detested rain. 

A big wind was enough to drive her 
into a panic of nervous terror. No six- 
foot wire fence could keep her in her 
kennel yard when a north wind swept 
fiercely across the lake. She would clear 
the fence-top with a scramble and make 
for the nearest safe shelter, hiding far 
under the veranda or in the dark cellar. 

As for thunderstorms, the first rumble 
of far-away thunder would reduce her 
to shivering anguish. Under a bed or 
in some similar remote hiding place she 
would lie, flattened against the floor, 
panting and trembling in stark horror, 
till the last remnant of the storm had 
rolled past. Even then, she was scared 
and sick for the rest of the day. 

Well, Gael had a litter of six collie 
babies. Luckily, they were born in very 
early spring long before the thunder- 
storm season. She was an adoring little 
mother. The puppies throve, and pres- 
ently they looked like a sextet of Teddy 
Bears. 

One day in June they were playing 
on the lawn, more than a hundred yards 
away from the house or from their ken- 
nel nest. They were still at the age 
when pups are slow and unsteady on 
their feet, and when their pudgy bodies 
are unwieldy. With much patience Gael 
had lured them forth on this exercise- 
stroll. 

Then, out on the warm grass of the 
lawn she lav down, her babies playing 
around her. Presently she dozed. She 


was awakened by a roar of thunder. 

She woke to find that one of the hill- 
country’s sudden virulent thunderstorms 
was sweeping down from across the lake. 
Also that the soft south breeze had 
changed, in a twinkling, to a spectacular 
northwest hurricane. 

Up jumped Gael, shaking all over, the 
picture of panic terror. She bounded 
for the house to seek shelter. Then, at 
the second leap, she halted and turned 
around. Behind her were following her 
six pudgily awkward babies. They were 
velping to her, infected by her fright. 
But they were making no sort of prog- 
ress. 

Indeed, even as she turned, one of 
them gave up the pursuit and sat down 
in silly despair, ‘squealing inanely and 
refusing to stir. Two of the others fol- 
lowed his silly example—which is puppy 
nature. 

Gael, moaning and shuddering, sought 
frantically to nose the brood along to- 
ward the house. They were frightened 
still more bv her nervous insistence, and 
they refused to take a step. 

Then, with a dazzling white flash and 
a blast of deafening thunder, the storm 
burst. 

Gael went into action, but not the ac- 
tion one might have exnected. In a few 
deft maternal shoves, she herded the six 
infants safely beneath her own furry 
body. Then, crouching above them, she 
faced the storm. 

The sheet rain soaked her to the skin 
—the rain she hated so. The hurricane 
all but blew her off her braced feet— 
the hurricane from the first breath of 
which she was wont to flee in mortal 
terror. The lightning played blindingly 
around her and the thunder bellowed 
unceasingly in her ears. 

Did she flinch? She did not. She 
crouched there, crooning softly to her 
frightened babies, shifting her body so 
as to continue shielding them from the 
rain and wind. Every now and then, 


at some especially vivid glare of light- 
ning and at the accompanying detona- 
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tion of thunder, she would rear her head 
and snarl ferociously into the teeth of 
the storm, the voice of which seemed to 
threaten her precious babies. 

All this took place in the short space 
of time before one of the men and my- 
self could come to the rescue with a 
big covered basket and carry the pups 
to safety. Even then Gael would not 
bolt for shelter; but pattered along un- 
easily beside the basketful of sprawling 
youngsters, crooning encouragement to 
them and disregarding the storm which, 
ordinarily, would have thrown her into 
paroxysms of fear. 

She feared much. But she loved more. 
And that is the way of a collie mother. 





Flowers Have Likes and Dislikes 


An Associated Press dispatch, 
which we print without guarantee of 
the facts as stated, says: 


New York, Sept. 24—In the per- 
sistent and unremitting search for 
scientific knowledge one is continually 
encountering discovered facts that test 
our credulity and would have been put 
aside as unworthy of a moment’s con- 
sideration by our grandparents, says the 
Medical Journal and Record. Experi- 
ments made at the Jardin d’Acclima- 
tion de Paris has demonstrated that 
flowers are almost as quick to show 
signs of displeasure as human beings. 
Most people know what it is to arrange 
two kinds of blossoms in a vase and 
then to find a few horrs later that the 
blooms are drooping. In most cases this 
is due to the fact that the flowers obiect 
to being associated with one another. 
Senarate the blossoms and in a short 
while, they will be as fresh as ever. 


Lilies of the Valley are hardly ever 
happy for long when mixed with other 
flowers and soon show their dislike by 
drooping badly. Roses, Carnations, 
Sweet Peas and Mignonette are all flow- 
ers which should be kent to themselves. 
Either they are placed alone or they 
themselves will quickly fade. 


Quite a number of flowers dislike 
music. Time and again it has been 
noticed that blossoms on a piano which 
is frequently played last only a very 
short while. Even more curious is the 
effect of a iazz band on some of the 
more sensitive flowers. The large 
Easter Lilies and Cyclamen have been 
noticed to turn away from a band which 
was plavine dance music, just as if 
they wished to get as far from the 
sound as possible. 


There seems to be somethine about 
certain persons that Violets reallv dis- 
like, and not only will thev withhold 
their perfume but thev will droop as 
well. Much the same kind of thing has 
been observed in the more delicate sorts 
of Roses. 


Flowers, as well as foliage plants, 
often show a marked dislike of certain 
rooms in a house. A vase full of droop- 
ing blossoms removed to another apart- 
ment will undergo a complete trans- 
formation in an hour or so. There is 
usually no very clear reason why this 
should be so, except that, in the first 
instance, the flowers are not pleased 
with their surroundings. If a foliage 
plant seems to be unhappy in one room, 
place it in another, and it is quite likely 
to become healthy once again, the pub- 
lication says. 
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About Dahlias 


tune of visiting the Dahlia ex- 

hibit of the Short Hills, N. J., 
Garden Club and of seeing also two 
splendid collections. The exhibit was 
delightfully staged; a central green 
tiled pool guarded by Bay trees and 
hedged with evergreen served as a de- 
lightful foreground for the banks of 
Dahlias against the walls and the 
overflow exhibit of flowers and fruits 
arranged for artistic display was as 
pleasing staged against a neutral 
background. Rarely do show man- 
agers plan so efficiently and effectively. 
The exhibits were ready for judging 
at the appointed hour and the green 
wrapped tables and manilla show cards 
enhanced the effect of the flowers. 

I am by no means a Dahlia expert 
and I may have noted many an old 
variety, but I must tell you of some 
of those which I found particularly 
worthwhile. My taste runs to the tea- 
rose shades though that is a weak 
description of the wonderful tones of 
pink, and salmon and almost orange 
that: one finds in varieties like Menny 
Carlee, (a still unintroduced European 
variety), in Alannah, Mr. Crowley, 
Lotus, Ambassador, and many more. 
The Wizard of Oz intrigued my curi- 
osity as a name and my interest as a 
lovely flower of Hybrid Cactus type 
with more pink than yellow in its 
blended tones. Maurice Rivoire has 
a Victorian air with its spreading 
guard petals of deepest red and pert 
little white inner frill, while the 
equally contrasty Earl Williams shows 
half red, half white like sugar candy. 
Islam Patrol, as exhibited by Miss 
Walton, was the prize flower of the 
show, a magnificent flower, deep crim- 
son with amber tips to the petals, but 
to my mind less pleasing than the 
decorative Mabel Eckland which lacks 
grace but does have deep clear color. 

The pinks I did not greatly care for 
though there are few faults in Francis 
Lobdéell and Jersey Beauty, but the 
mauve-pink of Mariposa is delightful 
and the pale salmony orange of the 
single Newport Pink seems not to fit 
the name. The pure yellows have a 
greenish tone that is difficult to 
handle in combination with other col- 
ors and most of the whites are also 
tinged with palest green. In Iris this 
seems to give an added purity to the 
white, but in heavy textured Dahlias 
I did not like it. Of course, there are 
glorious tones of cerise and magenta 
among the Dahlias, but they are as 
difficult as they are glorious and I 
noted none. 

All these I saw both as exhibition 
flowers and in the garden, and as my 
interest is primarily a garden interest 
I noted few that drooped their heads 
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too humbly to add color to the garden 
picture. There has been much im- 
provement in this matter of carriage 
of the flower and I hope for more as 
properly used Dahlias should prove a 
great addition to the summer and 
autumn garden. They are sizable 
things to be sure, both in growth and 
flower and foliage and an ordinary 
annual, or perennial, looks rather for- 
lorn in their vicinity; in fact, even 
shrub and tree foliage is often out of 
scale, but none the less they are not 
coarse in any way. The large, often 
quite divided leaves are dark and 
glossy and the big flowers have not 
only brilliant color, but unusual sub- 
stance and texture. One can rarely 
call a Dahlia a graceful plant; it 
grows on too grand a scale, but it is 
well-proportioned throughout. 

I have often considered a Dahlia 
a mere garden potato and not quite 
worth as much trouble, but I am con- 
verted and feel the urge to use them 
not merely as a source of cut-flowers, 
but as a part of the garden. It will 
be a special secluded part, to be sure, 
for a Dahlia has no spring, or winter 
beauty, but in the Summer or Autumn 
what could be more lovely. 

There are to be sure low-growing 
Pompon Dahlias suitable for the per- 
ennial border perhaps, but they are 
not well-fitted for a foreground plant- 
ing of their bigger brethren; they are 
too insignificant in such company, so 
that I must seek elsewhere for com- 
panions, and I think my choice would 
fall chiefly on Peonies and big-leaved 
Funkias. There is the white flowered 
Hosta plantaginea (subcordata) with 
its light green leaves and the laven- 
der-flowered H. sieboldiana, Fortunei, 
or ovata. The first has leaves of a 
metallic blue, the others of rather neu- 
tral green and there are a number of 
forms variegated with white. Some 
will be in bloom with the Dahlias, 
others earlier, but any of them would 
form a splendid bold edging for a 
long path, or formal circle. Then be- 
hind would come a bank of Peonies 
with perhaps Lilies to give a bit of 
color in late June and July. While 
at the back, held in place by a simple 
four to five foot trellis would be the 
Dahlias. Unfortunately they are 
brittle things and need staking, but I 
think a trellis more pleasing than a 
line of posts. Can you picture the 
broad grass walk, neatly bordered 
with the foliage of Plantain Lilies and 
Peonies, and then the Dahlias ar- 
ranged in a gradation of color? First 
would come a velvety black-red like 
Mabel Eckland, then tones of red- 
purple, cerise, and magenta in all 
their brilliancy, then lighter hues of 
old-rose, mauve and lilac, pink and 
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blush, then White Sister 
single with golden center, 
light yellow, tea-rose tints 
ening shades of salmon-pink, begoni 
rose, and orange passing into dual 
vermilion. . 

There would be tight tubed Decora 
tives, petaloid Peony flowered, quilleg 
Cactus, and rayed Singles, infinite 
variety of form among them all and 
there would be also a constant stud 
of tone values so that the gaze pease 
pleasingly from one variety to another 
and each seemed to make more strix. 
ing the color of its neighbors. A ¢olo, 
scheme is a much more feasible yp. 
dertaking in a thing like a Dahlia 
that reaches maturity in one Season 
and is necessarily replanted the next 
than it is in Irises, for example, which 
may take two years to show more than 
a sample .bloom. 

I had intended to consider more 
carefully the effective use of Dahlias 
in everyday surroundings where Pom. 
pons and Singles seem more in place 
but I have wandered far afield and 
pictured a special garden where only 
the finest would find a place. 


Perhaps, 
and dark. 





The Baby’s Guardian 


A gentleman in Connecticut took not 
long ago a Collie from the Lothian Kep- 
nels at Stepney. The dog, afier the 
fashion of its kind, soon made himself 
one of the family, and assumed especial 
responsibilities in connection with the 
youngest child, a girl, three years of 
age. It happened one day in November 
that the father was returning from.a 
drive and as he neared his house he 
noticed the dog in a pasture which was 
separated by a stone wall from the road, 
From behind this wall the Collie would 
spring up, bark, and then jump down 
again, constantly repeating it. Leaving 
his horse and going to the spot, he found 
his little girl seated on a stone, with the 
Collie wagging his tail and keeping 
guard beside her. In the light snow 
their path could be plainly seen and as 
he traced it back he saw where the little 
one had walked several times round an 
open well in the pasture. Very close to 
the brink were the prints of the baby’s 
shoes, but still closer on the edge of the 
well were the tracks of the Collie who 
had evidently kept between her and the 
well. I need not tell you of the feelings 
of the father as he saw the fidelity of 
the dumb creature, walking between the 
child and what might otherwise have 
been a terrible death. 


—Our Dumb Animals 





Brother Shreve, on another page, 
tells about the propagation of Spirea 
Vanhouttei. Doubtless what he tells 
about this particular shrub could be 
applied to other species of plant life 
of similar growth. The home propa- 
gation of plants is one of the real in- 
teresting things of floriculture, and 
those who have had experience along 
this line will be doing a real service to 
their fellows by writing of their ex- 
periences for the benefit of other 
readers of THE FLOWER GROWER. In 
telling about your experiences don’t 
fail to give all of the little details. 
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Getting Acquainted with the Peony Blooms 


BY L. W. LIGHTY 


twenty inches of my eyes are 

three dozen Peony blooms, and 
a dozen Roses, and I am studying and 
enjoying them. From the hill a half 
a mile away the flower garden looks 
like a great sheet of color, a blending 
of red, pink and white. But place 
the flowers in a vase and study and 
compare them as individuals and you 
will get the real true joy out of the 
wonderful miracle wrought by a very 
ordinary plant. 


A person comes to see my flowers 
and says, “I have all the Peonies, I 
have a white and a pink and a red. 
A woman sent me an order for one of 
each kind of Peony and at the end 
she said she had a pink but she wants 
another and I was to send a red, white 
and pink. Now let us look at the 
whites. Here is one as white as the 
driven snow and not a suggestion of 
anything else. Here is one just as 
white but amongst the narrow central 
petals are a few golden stamens hid- 
den deep from view, but they reflect 
the gold through a few of the trans- 
lucent petals. Here is another just 
as white from the edge half way to 
the center and then comes a ring 
thickly studded with the golden sta- 
mens among the narrow petals and in 
the center a tuft of thickly set white 
petals. This is called the “crown of 
gold,” and in truth it is that. Here 
is one that is quite white and a giant 
flower, nine inches in diameter and 
seven inches tall, but on close inspec- 
tion the base of the petals is a rich 
cream and there is a slight flush of 
very clear pink almost hidden in the 
whiteness. Then there is another real 
snow white that has a few small dots 
or slight lacings of purple-crimson 
to emphasize the white. “Why,” ex- 
claims our friend, “there are a dozen 
kinds of white,” and I say you can 
multiply this by three or four and 
you get nearer. 

Here is one that on casual obser- 
vation you call white but I stop to 
look with care as it is very unusual. 
You look carefully and you say—“Well 
what is that color—It is charming.” 
One man tries to tell us what it is and 
this is the way he does it. “Take a 
bowl of cream, add a dash of coffee 
and then mix with it the rosy glow 
of the rising sun and you will have 
something like the color of this 
Peony.” 


OLOR, shape, form, and bloom 
variation of the Peony is almost 
endless. Often I go with sight-seers 
after the whites until they become 
confused because they never dreamed 
there was more then one white Peony. 


\" I write this, within ten to 





Then we take up the pinks which we 
find in a much greater variety. There 
is the very delicate light shell pink 
built like a Rose magnified four di- 
ameters. Then we find deeper and 
deeper shades until we come to the 
beautiful La France-rose pink and 
still more; violet, rose or purple is 
added until it is hard to say if it is 
pink or red. Again we have those 
that are partly pink and partly white 
or pink and cream, the beautiful two 
or tri-color blooms. 

Now we examine the form of the 
blooms and here the careful observer 
will get many “thrills” because of the 
wonderful variation of the form or 
build of the flower. Some growers 
“classify” forms, but in the garden 
there are more exceptions than 
“classes”; and in this lies much of 
the charm of the Peony. 

Many blooms are one thing the first 
day and another the next and so on. 
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Here is a new dark shell pink just 
open like the old-fashioned cupped 
Rose, but on the morrow a creamy 
pink center shows up just a bit higher 
then the outside petals; on the next 
day another center shows of another 
color; and by the fourth day we have 
a wonderful three story Peony with 
the first dark shell pink, and the next 
creamy pink, and the third a light 
pink, tinted clear violet, reaching a 
height of over six inches. When we 
first watch these developments it 
seems as though we lived in a fairy 
world where the things happen that 
we read about in our “Alice in Won- 
derland” days. 


Still we have not looked at a single 
red Peony but we have a lot of them, 
and as said, it is hard to tell where 
the rose-pink ends and the red be- 
gins, so happy is the blending; but we 
have clear scarlet, dark scarlet, and 
very dark velvety red maroon some- 
times called the black Peony. These 
also are in many shapes and forms 
with numberless variations. 

Hence you may realize when some 
one tells me he has them all—the 
white, the red, and the pink,—that 
I am sure he never looked at Peonies 


to really see the wonders in this 
flower. 

















Peony—Wm. Penn 





Care of Puppies 


The care of puppies should begin be- 
fore their birth with the care of the 
mother, ‘who should have regular exer- 
cise, nourishing food, and repeated and 
thorough combings to rid her of fleas, 
otherwise they will prove a pest to the 
babies. A bed of straw in a warm dry 
place should be provided, and. changed 
every other day. The mother, after her 
confinement, should be given warm milk, 
and will need to be fed four or five times 
a day with warm milk and gruel in ad- 
dition to her regular food. 

Puppies should not be handled when 
very young. Give the puppies warm 
milk as soon as they can lap it, boiled 
rice and milk, or bread and milk at four 
weeks old, and add a little fresh cooked 
meat (never salt meat), finely minced, at 
the end of two months. Puppies should 
never have bones from which they can 


get any pieces, but a large bare bone, 
too hard for the baby teeth to break any 
bits away, will amuse the puppies a long 
time. No uncooked meat or bones should 
ever be given. 

The ills of puppies begin early; their 
baby teeth are to be extracted when 
loose, and they are subject to teething 
fits and to worms. In fits a puppy 
should be kept from hurting himself, 
and have cool water put on his head. 

The presence of worms will be shown 
by a lack-luster coat. of hair and a loss 
of appetite. Wire-worms can often be 
passed by giving clam broth; if that 
does not accomplish the desired end give 
worm lozenges. Tape-worms are harder 
to treat, and, if possible, it is best 
to wait until the puppy is half grown 
before resorting to the powdered pump- 
kin seeds and the oil which is necessary. 


—Our Dumb Animals 
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Timely Suggestions for November 


BY BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND 
(Southern New York) 


“The winds are chill and skies are drear, 
In this, the old age of the year 
* ¢ ¢© &¢€ © &© * 


And though its days be dark, remember 
The recompenses of November.” 


OVEMBER days need not be 

“melancholy days,” for though 

most of the flowers are faded 
or dead, in the country on the hill- 
sides and lowlands Nature will be 
found in gayest attire. Trees and 
shrubs have changed their restful col- 
oring of green to brilliant tints of 
scarlet and gold. 


Neither need November days be idle 
days; though in the North, active 
garden work is nearly at an end, 
there is much that may be done that 
will count, if properly attended to be- 
fore the coming of severe cold or the 
snows that may be expected at this 
time of the year. 


If there are more hardy bulbs to 
be planted do it before the ground 
freezes and becomes difficult to man- 
age. Store in some convenient place 
some soil and sand for use in planting 
belated bulbs, for re-potting house 
plants or cuttings and for the seed 
pans that will be required later. 


Continue to give bedded-out Chrys- 
anthemums liquid fertilizer to assist 
in getting the maximum of bloom be- 
fore the coming of killing frost. When 
potted Chrysanthemums are housed it 
is a wise precaution to discontinue the 
feeding process until the plants have 
become accustomed to their new quar- 
ters and are making rapid growth 
again. 


Make all necessary preparation for 
giving winter protection to the gar- 
den by collecting leaves, branches, 
evergreen boughs and similar ma- 
terials. Old boards may be used to 
advantage also. Even plants that are 
known to be very hardy will be the 
better off for a slight airy protective 
covering, in a climate that is so fickle. 





After heavy frosts, mulch beds of 
perennials and spring-blooming bulbs 
with coarse stable litter to prevent in- 
jury from alternate thawing and 
freezing. Rose bushes may be pro- 
tected by tying up with straw or by 
bending the canes to the ground and 
covering with leaves and boughs. 


Pull up annuals that have ceased 
blooming and clear away all unsightly 
debris. Rake over the beds and fill 
in any depressions left after plants 
have been lifted. All garden rubbish 
not useful for compost should be 
burned. so that it may not harbor gar- 
den pests. 


Collect all garden tools and put 
them in good order and store them 
away where they will be safe for the 
Winter. Stakes, small _ trellises, 
benches, chairs, window boxes and 
other movable garden furnishings 
may be put under cover, until needed 
in the Spring. 


After the out-door work has been 
accomplished, the plants in the win- 
dow garden may claim attention. At 
this time of the year, the temperature 
should not be high and on pleasant 
days a window should be open for 
ventilation, avoiding of course the 
possibility of chilling draughts. 


Window plants should be arranged 
with care so that those that revel in 
warmth and sunshine may have 
plenty, and the shade-loving plants 
get the partial shade that suits them. 
Tall plants may be placed to the rear 
of dwarf plants, and Cacti and other 
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varieties that love heat 


m 
upper shelves. AY Occupy 


To keep plants symmetrical] j 
turn them at intervals. si form, 
judgment in watering plants as a 
may be greatly injured if they md 
over-watered. Excepting during he 
blooming period, Cacti require co ‘ 
paratively little water. While “eat 
ing” they require practically none 


The plants in the window 

not be crowded, better a few a 
specimens than a number of Pon 
thrifty plants. Stir the soil in pots 
occasionally to prevent caking and to 
admit air. A discarded table fork 
will be found very convenient and ef. 
fectual for this sort of cultivation, 


For winter house culture the fo. 
lowing plants will be found quite sat. 
isfactory, viz.: plain and variegated 
Aspedistra, Abutilon, Begonias, Im. 
patience Sultani, Chinese Primrose 
Geraniums, Cyclamen, Boston Fern, 
Coleus, Jerusalem Cherry, Cacti jp 
variety, Asparagus Ferns, Oxalis and 
a number of forced bulbs like Nar. 
cissi, Tulips, Hyacinths, Crocus, ete, 








A Dog Mothers a Cat 


- nature is always drawn to- 
ward an act of kindness in any 
way, and in anything. It is illustra- 
tive of the protective, motherly spirit 








kitten which had been left by its 
“prairie cat” mother under the black- 
berry bushes in the garden. It was 
very tiny, very cold and very hungry. 





Dog mothering cat 


pervading the universe. The more an- 
tagonistic two things may appear in 
their natural state, the more wonder- 
ful it seems when charity steps in and 
changes feelings and conditions. 

In the case of the little house dog in 
the picture, it was surely the spirit of 
sympathy that won for the forgotten 
waif, a home and plentiful food. An- 
tipathy was swallowed up in charity. 

The dog had lost her generous sup- 
ply of puppies at one day old, and in 
groping grief she found this baby 


The dog brought it to her kennel in 
her mouth and adopted it in earnest. 
She fought for it, caught rats for it, 
and taught it to play with them by 
doing so herself in a manner very 
amusing to watch. 

No outside visiting dog was even 
allowed to cast a wicked giance at the 
precious “foster child” and the kitten 
grew amazingly. It was not long be 
fore she availed herself of a “quick 
lunch” at every impromptu moment. 

A READER 
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Month by Month with the Flowers 


November 
BY CHARLOTTE S. ALLISON, (Tennessee) 


LOWER of the month—Chrysan- 


F theme 
Protect the young Clarkia plants 
over Winter with a moderate coverlet 
of leaves. 

Sow Sweet Pea seed about Novem- 
ber 10 for an early crop of blossoms. 


Take special care to guard against 
manure coming in contact with any 
bulb. ' 

i anure around the plants o 
tian Heart, Columbine, Phlox, 
Iris, and all others that make early 
spring growth. 

The Roses should be treated for 
scale in November by applying kero- 
gene emulsion—one part to fifteen 
parts of water. 


After the first heavy frost, bank 
the Roses with sand, and over this 
place a good heavy coat of manure. 


Place a light mulch, about an inch 
thick, of well-rotted and finely pul- 
verized manure over the beds of trans- 
planted perennials. 


Every bit of work done in the gar- 
den in November makes less work to 
be done in May, when every hour is 
crowded. 


Roman Hyacinths and Paper White 
Narcissi should be in bloom by the 
latter part of the month to brighten 
the dark and gloomy days. 


The Pansy bed should not be cov- 
ered until after the ground is frozen, 
else the sudden freezes and thaws 
force the young plants up out of the 
ground. 


Keep the Fuchsias in partial shade 
and water sparingly, letting the plants 
be almost dry during the months of 
November and December. This is the 
Fuchsia’s rest period. 


Protect the Browallia bed over Win- 
ter as the plants will usually self sow. 
Or plant them among the Pansies and 
the two will blossom in perfect har- 
mony the following Spring. ; 


Do not cover entirely the crowns of 
plants such as Clove Pinks, Sweet 
Williams, Foxgloves and other plants 
keeping their foliage. They thrive 
the better for a breath of cold air. 


Plant seed of the Wild Cucumber 
vine outdoors the early part of this 
month in order to make rapid growth 
next Spring. Care should be exercised 


that each seed is nicked before plant- 
ing. 


If the Chrysanthemums and other 
flowering plants are protected from 
the first heavy frost their beauty will 
brighten the garden for several days 


longer as a period of bright, sunny 
weather usually follows the first heavy 
frost. 


See that the house plants have 
plenty of fresh air. Keep a window 
open during the warmest part of the 
bright days; they are fresh from the 
outdoor air and a heated atmosphere 
is hard on them. 


Set the pot of Maiden Hair Fern in 
some place where it will-not be in di- 
rect sunlight and water sparingly, un- 
til the top turns yellow and dies down. 
The plant will be all the better for a 
rest. 


Gather branches of the wild Coral- 
berry and Snow-berry with their 
fruit of red and waxy white; also the 
red twigged Dogwood, and combine 
with the native Bitter Sweet vine and 
a beautiful winter bouquet is the re- 
sult. 


It is not yet too late to plant bulbs 
of the genus Muscari or Grape Hya- 
cinth. They are perfectly hardy, grow 
freely anywhere, and increase rapidly. 
Two flower spikes, two to three inches 
in length, fragrant and beautiful in 
color, usually come from each bulb. 
They require no cultivation. 


Bring a pot of Freesias where 
they will have a little heat and sun- 
shine and they will bloom by Christ- 
mas. Support the stems by means of 
light sticks placed about the edges of 
the pot, with green twine string 
looped from stick to stick. Beneath 
the fine foliage the string is not 
visible. 


Hardy Roses should not be planted 
after November 1 or when the ground 
is frozen. The newly opened plants 
should not remain in a heated room; 
neither must they be exposed for any 
lengthy period to the cold air when 
planting. Roses planted in the Au- 
tumn do not need pruning; it would 
be far better to wait until the follow- 
ing Spring. 


Remove all dead flower stalks; clean 
off the flower beds; spade quicklime 
in the earth to destroy insect life; fill 
unsightly holes where plants have been 
lifted, but do not smooth the surface 
of the ground; leave it in a rough 
state in order that it be sweetened 
and purified; and do all the other lit- 
tle things necessary to make the gar- 
den tidy for the Winter. 


Plant tubers of the Turban Ra- 
nunculus in the cold frame in Novem- 
ber; and protect from frost by a lib- 
eral covering of leaves. The Ranun- 
culus also makes a desirable green- 
house plant. It is one of the most 
free-flowering of all plants, one tuber 
often bearing as many as thirty showy 
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flowers. It is well to remember that 
the Ranunculus does not flourish in 
intense sunshine. 


Time to bring some pots of Nar- 
cissi to the light. They have made 
good root growth by this time and 
now need a moderate heat and all the 
light possible to have fully blown flow- 
ers in six weeks’ time. By bringing 
the pots to the light, one or two at a 
time, at ten days or two weeks inter- 
vals one may have a prolonged sea- 
son of fragrant bloom. Narcissi do 
not thrive where the temperature is 
too high. Place them in a room where 
it is around sixty for them to flower 
best. 


Plants as well as humans suffer 
from kind-hearted friends who pre- 
scribe treatment for their improve- 
ment. Especially do Ferns suffer in 
this respect. Do not, I beg of you, 
dose your Fern with castor oil under 
the impression that it is a good ferti- 
lizer. It is sometimes recommended 
as such, but should never be used. 
Liquid manure made of water and 
cow manure is far better. Neither 
is cold tea beneficial as a stimulant 
for Ferns, though the tea leaves do 
serve as an admirable mulch for the 
surface soil of the pot. 


Plant bulbs of Chinese Sacred Lily 
the middle of. the month to have them 
in bloom for Christmas. Plant the 
bulbs in same manner as Paper White 
Narcissi in water and pebbles, or in 
water only. The Chinese cut-off the 
outer layer of hard skin at top of the 
bulb, taking special care not to injure 
the leaf growth. They also believe 
it benefits the growth of the bulb to 
slash it up and down in four places, 
cutting only about one-quarter inch 
deep. Place bulbs in full sunlight and 
they will grow very rapidly and have 
several bloom stalks to a bulb. 





A Newfoundland Saves a Crew 


The following is an associated press 
dispatch published in our newspapers 
two years ago: 

“Curling, N. F. Dec. 16.—The pas- 
sengers and crew of the coastal steamer 
Ethie, numbering ninety-two persons, 
were brought ashore on a lifeline which 
was run out from the ship by a New- 
foundland dog after their vessel 
grounded upon Martin’s Point. 

“Boats could not make the hazardous 
passage from the stranded steamer. An 
effort to shoot the line ashore failed 
when the line became caught. Men did 
not dare attempt the trip through the 
waters and so the dog was put over- 
board. Directed by officers of the Ethie 
the intelligent animal succeeded in re- 
leasing the rope and, holding it tightly 
in his teeth, fought his way through the 
breakers to the shore. 

“With block and tackle the Ethie’s 
crew, aided by fishermen on the shore, 
rigged a life-saving device, using a boat- 
swain’s chair for a carriage. One by one, 
in this chair, ninety-one of the ninety- 
two persons aboard were hauled to 
safety. A baby, eighteen months old, 
was pulled ashore in a mail bag.” 
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“ Wherefore by their fruits ye shall know them.”—JESUS 


“ He who sows the ground with care and diligence acquires 
a greater stock of religious merit than he could gain by 
the repetition of ten thousand prayers.”—ZOROASTER 





A Message from Floraland 


<< LORALAND,” you exclaim, “Where is that?” You 

will not find it on any map; but it is anywhere and 

everywhere where flowers grow and flower lovers live. 
Floralanders are always genial, warm-hearted and gener- 
ous. The very atmosphere of Floraland is redolent, not 
only with the fragrance of the flowers, but also with that 
sweeter, richer fragrance from blossoms of the heart,— 
affection, good will, and sympathy. 

I had been in my present place of residence but two 
days, when I realized I was still in Floraland, though 
several hundred miles lay between me and my Floraland 
friends of the past. 

A lady whom I had not met, sent me a large bouquet 
of the finest Clove Pinks, and their beauty and fragrance 
breathed a message of welcome to this comer to Floraland; 
and while at my immediate home there are not so many 
flowers grown, yet kind Floralanders keep us supplied with 
their floral offerings. 


While out walking in the suburbs of this little town 
with two of my Floraland friends, we ran across a modern 
Eden. Cutting through a cross street we came out op- 
posite the finest flower garden I ever saw; not for its 
size or the variety of its flowers alone, but for its per- 
fect order and the fine arrangements of its beds and bor- 
ders. Nothing stiff or formal in them, but taste in the 
planting, so that nothing seemed out of place, and there 
was no clashing of inharmonious colors. 

While we were exclaiming over the beauties of a bed 
of Sweet Williams near the street, Eve herself came from 
behind some shrubbery, and began talking about her flow- 
ers, and-showing us different beds, etc. Presently Adam 
appeared, a strong, sturdy looking man, who asked us if 
we loved Roses. On our answering in the affirmative he 
invited us around to the other side of the garden to his 
Roses; and such Roses! every one carefully labeled and the 
ground absolutely clean from weeds or grass. Then he 
showed us another large plot of Roses just starting from 
slips, each one labeled. A bed where tiny spears of green 
were just showing attracted my attention. “These are seed- 
lings of my Regal Lilies” he said, and he showed many rare, 
and to me, new plants, from seeds and slips from different 
places. Among them were many of Burbank’s creations. 





Coming into the other part of the garden we 
such a wealth of Foxgloves and Snapdragons 
border along the path a glorious picture in 
great beds of thrifty Asters gave promise of 
beauty later, as also did rows and rows of Dah] 
= other late-blooming plants. This man 
aborer in one of the shops, but his every s 
was spent in his garden. “I’d rather “end my spell 
and money in this way,” he said, “than in runnin a 
shows and in so many foolish ways in which money - 
often spent, which leaves you nothing to show for ‘— 
and “Cultivating flowers makes one love home more.” ie 

This man had only owned his placed four yeare th 
land before being overrun with weeds, and in that halk 
space of time they had turned it into this veritable Bde 
of beauty, and also of fruitfulness as his Grapes Ko 
berries of different kinds were in bearing. He had pn 
bought the adjoining lots because he did not have room is 
all the flowers he wished to grow. Happy Adam and Eve 
enjoying their garden together. May no serpent ever nied 
there, and cause the loss of their garden of delights, 


came upon 
making the 
deed; while 
& Wealth of 
1as, Gladiolj 
was a day- 


Calling on an aged lady who was quite badly crippled 
with rheumatism, I found it had not decreased in the 
least her enthusiasm for her flowers. Hobbling out with 
her cane she showed me through her garden, and told me 
that her husband helped her cultivate them as he loved 
them as well as she did. Seeing us in the garden he left 
his work and came too, seemingly delighted to find some 
one to admire his flowers. Such borders of the loveliest 
Petunias of many shades, colors, and varieties; also beds 
of Phlox Drummondi; Snapdragons; and such Asters as 
I never dreamed of before; while even in their vegetable 
garden there were rows of Poppies, Marigolds and Gladioli 
alternating with the vegetables. The old gentleman cut us 
an immense sheaf of his Asters, Dahlias, etc., and said 
while speaking of loving flowers, “I believe I’d die if I 
couldn’t raise flowers.” Both were aged and silver haired 
but their gentle faces both bore the look of the true Flora- 
lander, calm, sweet and serene, for it is true that the af- 
fections of our hearts leave their imprint on our coun- 
tenances, so why should not the Floralanders develop a type 
of beauty all their own? 


Another home I would love to picture if my pen could 
only do the work of a camera: A large, gray, granite 
block house with its wide veranda and side porches, flow- 
er-decked and vine-wreathed with its setting of stately 
Elms on its terraced lawn, was a picture in itself; but 
adding to its beauty was the draping on two sides of its 
walls with the finest specimen of “English Ivy” I ever saw. 
It was of a different type of English Ivy, for its leaves 
were several times larger, and of a lighter shade of green, 
and a Jittle different shape. 

A drive bordered on both sides with cut-leaved weep- 
ing Birch, with their silvery white bark, separated the 
lawn from the garden. And such a garden! One could 
see at a glance that it was tended by a Floralander. A 
row of Dahlias came first, then vegetables of different sorts 
with rows of Gladioli, Asters, etc., in between. Every 
outbuilding was draped with vines of some sort and a space 
on the opposite side of the house from the garden was 
given over to annuals in beds and borders. 


Another lady on whom we called just loaded us down 
with a great armful of Dahlias, Asters, Gladioli and other 
things. While we were remonstrating with her for cut- 
ting so many she said, ‘Why the more I cut the more I 
have, and I do not raise them just for myself either. I 
love to have them, to give my friends and to send to the 
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ick and afflicted. They always seem so glad to get them 
- d surely there is no sweeter way to express sympathy 
“ friendliness than to “Say it with Flowers. 


How glad I am to know that Floraland is extending 
its borders ; and that Floralanders are on the increase ; 
and I want to wave a greeting and shout an “All hail” to 
every Floralander throughout our beloved country. 


ALICE R. CORSON 





Flower Growing, Primitive Man, 
and the Need of Recreation 


HAT’S the use of fussing around with flowers 
66 W and such things, there’s nothing in it—it don’t 
pay.” So say some hard-headed business men. 

I have always admired those who attend to business, 
especially their own; in fact everyone must attend to his 
business to succeed in anything; but few if any have so 
much work to do that they have no time for self improve- 
ment and recreation, or re-creation. 


There are a great many ways to secure recreation and 
while our friends quoted above may think it silly to “fuss” 
with flowers, they may think it perfectly all right to fuss 
with golf clubs, a pack of cards, automobile, fishing rod, 
or some other form of amusement. Many different forms 
of amusement are all right in themselves;—that is they 
do no harm;—and the purpose of this article is not to dis- 
parage them, but to show why flower growing is one of 
the very best forms of recreation. If all forms of harm- 
less recreation were equally good, there would be no use 
urging flower growing, or following natural science in 
any of its other forms, as a hobby. But all kinds of 
amusement are not equal: Some are good; and some are 
better. 


be THE old days when our hardy ancestors, the Cro- 
Magnon* men, mixed colors and made crude pictures 
on the walls of caves in southern France, some impulses 
which called for that which is above and outside from 
the mere animal necessities were making themselves 
manifest and have played a very important part in the 
advancement of civilization throughout the history of 
men’s affairs. The Cro-Magnon Man didn’t know very 
much about art, or music, or science, but some part of 
him reached out for something superior; something other 
animals didn’t have, or need, or appreciate; and in making 
pictures, this subtle, intangible part of him, found expres- 
sion the same as it finds expression today in the artist, 
naturalist, and musician; and in such other ways as we 
have during the ages found to express it. 


It is exceedingly diflicult—almost impossible—to see 
things through other people’s eves, to get two viewpoints, 
your own and someone else’s. Even Damon and Phythias 
must have had some differences if they were each true 
to their own convictions. When a person says he does 
not have a flower garden “because it don’t pay,” he 
doesn’t give his real reason for not raising flowers, though 
he may think he does. The real reason is that he likes 
something else better,—games, music, the beauty he sees 





*Webster’s Dictionary says of the Cro-Magnon race as 
follows: 


; Cro-Magnon race: A race of men of whom remains have been found 
in the Cro-Magnon cave in Dordogne, France; dating from the Magdalenian 
period. They were dolichocephalic, with deep-set eyes, low forehead, and 
dark complexion. They were unacquainted with metals, but expert in the 
manufacture of bone and flint implements. Some ethnologists regard this 
race as the substratum of the modern European populations, and even as 
still surviving in local populations in comparative purity. 
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in intricate machinery, or satisfaction that knowledge for 
its own sake brings. 


"THE Cro-Magnon Man probably had diversions in the 

form of games which required skill and strength. He 
had to be able to hold his own without a rifle, when he 
met a Sabre-toothed Tiger, and strenuous games made 
for much needed agility and strength. These games have 
been passed down to us, and to some slight extent are per- 
haps useful from a hygienic standpoint. Some forms, 
however, such as boxing and wrestling are now too crude 
and primitive, and the benefits derived from them are 
of very remote or questionable value. With a few drops 
of poison or a gun the smallest weakling of a thug can 
kill the man with the most powerful physique. Bodily 
strength is at a low premium in these days of powerful 
machinery. With a microscope or telescope for his eye; 
radio for his ear; automobile for feet; and cannon for 
fists; what need has the modern man for great muscular 
strength? He needs outdoor exercise and oxygen only 
to keep his body and mind vigorous and active. 


A famous author reminds us that the human mind is 
so constituted that it cannot think of two things at the 
same time. The Cro-Magnon men did not make much 
progress in music, art or science because it was necessary 
for them to spend the greater part of their time and 
energy in obtaining the things that they needed for sus- 
tenance, and in protecting their lives. At the present 
time, however, the average man has a large margin of 
leisure time that he may devote to such things as he likes, 
and since the faculty for appreciating the artistic, or ex- 
tra-natural, marks the chief difference between man and 
lower animals, it is evident that this is what is most 
worthy of cultivation and development; and that such 
pursuits as music, natural science, flower growing, etc., 
contribute more, both directly and indirectly toward the 
advancement of our race than the modern relics of ancient 
games whose usefulness we have long since outgrown. 


THEODORE H. COOPER 





A Great Quiet Pervades Nature 


The season is running true to form. A great quiet en- 
velops the woods. It is always that way— a silence most 
profound when the leaves are on the ground. I left camp 
for a short walk late Saturday afternoon, and could not 
help noticing the only sound I heard for a long time was 
that made by the leaves under my feet. It was not until 
after I was back in the open that I heard a Robin and a 
Nuthatch. There was a storm brewing, and perhaps that 
had something to do with it. 

What a wonderful day Saturday was! With its bright 
sunshine and crisp air and the haze along the horizon it 
was a day without a flaw. The hunters spending the day 
at Camp Betsy Jane were out in force and bagged several 
Rabbits, but got only one bird. It takes the best of them 
to bring down a Ruffed Grouse, and that is, perhaps, well 
—for the birds, anyway. I accompanied a friend on a 
hunting jaunt when at camp several years ago, and he 
shot several times at Grouse, but failed to hit the spot. 
“T never get one,” he said, “but I like to shoot at them 
anyway.” 

Sunday’s rain continued to keep the little birds pretty 
well under cover, although we were visited during the 
morning by some Nuthatches and Chickadees and a couple 
of Brown Creepers. On our trip home we ran across a 
small flock of Juncos, which have returned in plentiful 
numbers to spend the Winter. I heard but one Bluejay 
during the day and not a single Crow. The quiet along the 
creek was not even broken by the noise of a Kingfisher. 

Nature is marking time, in readiness for the blanket of 
snow that can soon be expected.—‘Jim Borland’s Column,” 
(In Franklin (Penna.) News-Herald.) 
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The Editor’s Dogs 


HE Editor’s experience with dogs commenced when 
Tie was a very small boy. His father brought him 

home a Collie pup which was promptly given the time 
honored name of “Sport.” Well, Sport was rather too 
sporty and developed a vicious temper and was trans- 
ferred to the ownership of a neighbor. This is no criti- 
cism of the Collie, however, but rather a criticism of the 








—s 


A back-yard group at the Editor’s old home in the 
great city of Minneapolis. It is more than twenty 
years since this picture was made. Not only is Black 
in evidence here, but a neighbor’s pug is also shown 
doing his stunt 


boy for not knowing how to treat the Collie, although my 


recollection of the dog is faint. 


The Editor’s real dog experience commenced about 
twenty-two years ago, when his oldest boy, on a visit to 
the corner drug store in the outskirts of the great city of 
Minneapolis, had a young Newfoundland dog “given” to 
him. The boy took a fancy to the dog and the druggist 
told him that he had been hanging around there for some 








Black in a characteristic pose. Compare this with an- 
other cut in this issue and see how true Black is to the 
Newfoundland type therein shown. 

But don’t scrutinize that old spring house in the background 
too closely. This photograph was made when the old home farm 
first came into the Editor’s possession. The spring house has 
since been rebuilt. By the way, that old shack covers one of the 
most wonderful springs in the whole wide world. It never flows 
less than fifty gallons per minute, even in the dryest time, and 
has = remarkable temperature of 47 degrees in the warmest 
weather 


time and that he had better take him home. At the time 
“Black,” as he was afterwards named, was probably about 
one year old, and although the parents did not think much 
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of harboring a dog in the city, the children begged go hard 
that Black at once became a member of the family, He 
also became a citizen of the neighborhood, as he Was 
friends with everybody and everybody was a friend og 
Black. As there were plenty of vacant lots where We 
lived, about three miles from the center of the city, Blac 
made no special trouble and was a source of great Satis. 
faction to everyone with whom he came in contact, But 
when the Editor moved back to his old home in Ney 
York State, nearly twenty years since, and took up his 
abode in a smaller city, but in a more thickly settled neigh. 
borhood, and with a street car running past, Black Was 
not so easy to handle, and although the most of the neigh- 
bors liked him, except the réal dog haters, and there Were 
a few, Black was never a source of great satisfaction while 
in the city. But during the Summer we made our home jp 
the Cottage on the farm, and Black certainly enjoyed life 
during those seven Summers on the farm. He was ap 
inveterate hunter of Woodchucks, and one Summer g. 
counted for seventeen. No, the Editor is not blood-thirsty 
for Woodchucks and never hunted them himself, but as 
Woodchucks in certain places in the east are a real nyi- 
sance and a damage, he never interfered with Black’s ae. 
tivities against them. 

















Black was a pretty good snow traveler, and the picture shows him 

in this act. But Black was pretty good anyway. He easily made 

the eight mile trip from the city to the farm and back the same 

day, following a horse, but the Editor should have known better and 

would know better now than to allow him to do it. 
The buildings shown are on the Editor’s ancestral home farm, 

but does not show the house. This photograph was made during 

sugaring season. Note the snow melting on the roof of the 

“cheese-house” and the sap tank on the sleigh 

E SUPPOSE that Black was a purebred Newfound- 

land as he had all of the points, although rather 
small in size. Although no special attention was given to 
his training he had some remarkable traits. It seemed 
to be altogether natural for him to carry anything in his 
mouth. If one were carrying an umbrella, for instance, 
he would come up and want to take it, or a cane, and 
while living in the city, as the Editor’s stable was two 
blocks from the house, Black made it a part of his daily 
duty to carry a pail with kitchen wastes from the house 
to the stable and the empty pail back. Of course he could 
not carry a heavy pail full, but as I had a pail with a 
wooden handle he was able to carry quite a load. And he 
needed no urging or compulsion in this work. It seemed 
to be a great pleasure to him. 

The street car track passing by the house was some- 
what of a nuisance to Black, especially as in his later 
years he became sluggish and logy, but all the street car 
drivers knew him and they actually stopped their cars 
to avoid hitting him. 

Black shuffled off this mortal coil one hot Fourth of 
July, by going down into the basement, where he liked to 
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o in hot weather, and lying down and dying without 
ort. A suitable stone marks Black’s last resting place. 
Sentimental and foolish, you say? All right let it go at 


that. 


AM was the son of Black and had many of his traits, 
S put was an entirely different dog in build. Where 
Black was short and chunky Sam was lanky and long- 
legged. Sam would carry things just the same as Black 
would, and has repeatedly carried a heavy leather mail 
bag, weighing perhaps twenty pounds, for a quarter of 
a mile or so. Of course, he had a good leather handle to 
get hold of. Sam was the son of an imported Newfound- 
land mother, but she had some very disagreeable traits, 
one of which was a whine when in distress or displeased. 
This disagreeable trait Sam inherited. 

And when Sam, at the age of perhaps four or five 
years, took sick and died we mourned him as we did 
Black, although he was with us a shorter time, and his 
last resting place is likewise suitably marked. 


After the experience with these two dogs the Editor 
resolved that he would never become the owner of another 
one; that they were a nuisance and a trouble to the 
neighbors; and that no one could “wish” a dog on him. 
Well, so much for a good resolution. When Mrs. Editor 
and the youngest son became interested in a Great Dane 
they finally had their way and the hearts of all the family 
are now given to Mina, now only a little over a year old. 
While she has completely won her way into the affections 
of the entire family, the Editor is here impelled to advise 
against a Great Dane as a children’s dog. Mina already 
weighs over one hundred pounds, and probably will weigh 
one hundred twenty-five when fully grown. She is as 
active as a Fox Terrier and quite fierce with strangers, 
and although she has never actually bitten anyone we 
have been very cautious about giving her the opportunity. 
Better stick to the Newfoundland as a children’s dog. 
The Great Danes, however, surely have interesting char- 
acters, because of their great activity. Just take a look 
at the two photographs and consider that that dog weighs 
over one hundred pounds and that she clears a four foot 
hedge without effort. She could jump over a six foot 
fence if she knew how to do it. 














“Mina,” the Great Dane. She was less than 
one year old when this photograph was made 


This is a rather brief dog experience and perhaps it is 
not necessary to elaborate on it further, as the subject 


of dogs is quite thoroughly ‘covered elsewhere in this 
issue. 
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What was said in the cat article last month may well 
be repeated here, that a pet animal is about what you make 
of him. Don’t expect too much from a dog or any other 
animal unless you are willing to give them some of your 











This shows Mina in action and surely the 
Great Dane has action plus 


time, your attention, and your love. But this love must 
be tempered with justice and firmness and especially if 
you select a dog of the nature of a Great Dane. - A poorly 
trained Dane would be far from a pleasure. He would 
be a menace. 

You will see, therefore, that the Editor is no unbalanced 
dog lover, but that he appreciates the value of a dog in 
his true place and in his true relationship to mankind. 


MADISON COOPER 





Greater LoveJHath no Man Than This 


New York, Sept. 27.—Charles Evans, 11, of Brooklyn, 
today sacrificed his life in a futile effort to save his Collie 
dog, “Pep,” from drowning in the Gowanus Canal. 

When the dog leaped for one of the stones which young 
Evans and his companion were throwing into the water, 
the boy realizing his pet could not swim ashore, dived in 
after him. As they sank together Evans’ arms were 
clasped around the Collie’s neck. A police boat recovered 
the boy’s body. 


Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., Sept. 27.—Harry F. Parks, Ca- 
nadian Pacific railroad station agent, was instantly killed 
at Walford today when he ran in front of an oncoming 
freight train to save his dog, which was standing on the 
tracks. 





A Moonlight Garden 


Did you ever see a garden bed that was as lovely by 
night as by day? You can have one by selecting the right 
colors of flowers. Green things look black by moonlight, 
of course, but white and pale blue flowers are still visible 
in the light of the moon and have a silvery glow that no 
daylight can give. A clump of Shasta Daisies, a row of 
white Iris, bushes of white Roses, pale Lilies, and white 
Lilacs make effective flowers for a night garden. White 
Peonies are lovely by moonlight and light blue Hydrangeas 
have a misty beauty at night. 

In laying out your garden, why not plan some un- 
shadowed beds that will be as lovely on a clear summer 
night as they are at midday? 

ELEANOR HAMMOND 








Dog Reminiscences 


HE recollection of two cases, showing the great in- 
’T tetiigence of dogs, which have occurred in the Edi- 

tor’s experience, stand out prominently. Many other 
instances might be cited, but these two alone will suffice 
to show the almost super-intelligence of dogs. 


The first experience was on a hunting trip of one day’s 
sport only. In company with two other hunters I started 
out one morning from North Branch, Minnesota, in quest 
of Prairie Chickens. We had no dog with suitable experi- 
ence, and were in doubt whether we could do much hunt- 
ing without one. Coming along to a farm house a mile 
or two from town a dog came out and joined the party 
without any invitation whatever and followed to the hunt- 
ing grounds some six or eight miles distant. He was with 
us all day and proved to be a veteran at the game. He 
returned with us at night after a successful day’s hunt, 
and when he arrived at his home quietly trotted in at the 














The 
great display of blankets was doubtless owing to the fact that 
we had put in a rainy time in camp and were taking ad- 


Here is our camp in 1901 on Sandy Lake, Minnesota. 


vantage of the sunshine to dry our bedding. Note the sandy 
beach from which the lake was named. It was a beautiful lake 
for boating and fishing and the woods abounded in Ruffed 
Grouse. “Sport,” the dog mentioned in the accompanying 
sketch, is shown to the left in the photograph. 


gate, tired but happy, just as though it were all a matter 
of duty well done. How do you suppose that this dog 
knew that we were going hunting Prairie Chickens, and 
why should he follow us, strangers to him as we were? 


The second case relates to a hunting and camping 
trip which the Editor made into Northern Minnesota one 
Fall, in company with his brother and one other hunter. 
We borrowed a Spaniel for the trip. He was a very old 
dog, not at all active, and tired easily. In camp he was 
sluggish and logy and was apparently asleep most of the 
time. We could move all around the camp for any pur- 
pose whatever and he would apparently remain asleep, but 
let just one member of the party pick up a gun and 
“Sport” was right at his heels. 


Dogs seem to possess a sense or senses which are not 
at all understandable to the human mind, and the rank 
materialists who want to figure things out to the last 
decimal place will probably scoff and say there is “nothing 
to it.” But those who know dogs, know better, and they 
will pay no attention to the scoffers. 

But the Editor wants it known that his hunting days 
are over. He was never an inveterate hunter and only 
hunted in his younger days. He knows better now, and 
the taking of life in any form is now repulsive to him. 

MADISON COOPER 
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Man’s Love for the Dog 


In this department will be found two Associated py 
dispatches under the heading of “Greater Love Hath . 
Man Than This,” which dog lovers will appreciate any 
understand. Others may be inclined to scoff; but " 
those scoff who do not understand. . 


While much has been written on the subject of the Jp 
of dog for his master, few instances such as are cove 
by the two Press dispatches above mentioned, have bee 
noted. These are quite apropos for this issue of The 
FLOWER GROWER, which may be designated as a do 
number. ’ 


Those who are inclined to scoff at the high relationshj 
of the dog and man which has been referred to in me. 
issues of this magazine may not understand the subject 
but they have no reason for scoffing. Not one of us under. 
stands everything, all the time, and we need not condemn 
or criticize the things we do not understand and ap- 
preciate. 










The Dog and Man 


Just take notice of what Julian S. Cutler has to say 
about his friendship and love for his dog in the poem ep. 
titled “Roger and I,” on another page. If Cutler does not 
express true religion then the Editor, for one, does not 
know what religion is. Some people may think that plac. 
ing the dog in so high a position in his relation to man js 
wrong, and perhaps is lowering to the man who does it, 
But just read what Cutler has to say and you may feel 
as he does about it. 


Any man (or woman) who has associated with a dog 
in the high relationship expressed by Cutler understands 
what he is talking about. And we may go further and 
say that the person who has not associated with a dog 
in such relationship has missed one of the most useful, 


‘enlightening, ennobling, and spiritually valuable experi- 


ences possible to acquire on this earth. 





Knowledge of our duties is the most essential part of 
the philosophy of life. If you escape duty you avoid action. 
The world demands results. 

GEO. W. GOETHALS 





The Meaning of a Garden 


What is the meaning of a little garden? 

Why does its gentle lure encompass me? 

Against its witchery how can I harden 

My heart? for in its fragrant close I see 

A place of exultation for the spirit; 

A place of re-creation for the mind; 

A place in which when sorrow speaks I hear it 

As if the voice and messenger were kind; 

Where shy wood things, untrampled, may be growing; 
Where wilding birds may pause awhile to sing, 

When on their springtime journeys they are going 
Like merry, elfin blossoms gypsying; 

Where Beauty in her endless urge is holding 

To each her precious gifts in trees and flowers; 

Where one may witness miracles unfolding 
Throughout the seeming dark—or shining hours; 
Where we children of the earth may take her healing 
From contact with the scented greening sod, 

While before unfurling petals we are kneeling, 
We-know we have a closer tryst with God. 


INEZ DEAN BROWNELL 
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Cactus and Notable Dune 


HOSE of us who have travelled 
in the West—particularly in the 
Southwestern part of the United 
States, which, in the writer’s 
first school geography, (Olney’s) was 
called “The Great American Desert, 
and had pictures over the maps of the 
region, of buffaloes, elks, deer and 
Indian tipis,—are familiar with the 


THE FLOWER GROWER 


BY C. H. ROBINSON 


The Prickly Pear (Opuntia vul- 
garis), is the only species to be found 
in our Dune region, and is said to be 
the only wild Cactus found as far 
north as the State of New York. 


M* FIRST acquaintance with the 
Cactus family was in 1869 on a 
horse and wagon trip from Southern 

















Cactus—Prickly Pear 
(Opuntia vulgaris) in bloom 


many varieties of the Cactus family. 
The mountain and desert parts of 
New Mexico, Arizona and other far 
western states have perhaps the most 
varieties, most of which have beauti- 
ful blooms, and many have forms so 
weird and grotesque as to excite won- 
der. 

In Phoenix, Arizona and _ other 
places I have seen Cactus gardens in 
which have been collected all the vari- 
eties of this strange family indige- 
nous to the respective states, and they 
interested me greatly; but the Giant 
Column Cactus (Sawarra)—spelled 
several ways—is certainly the most 
wonderful of them all. Standing as 
a single, ribbed monument; covered 
with sharp spines, or with thick, fleshy 
arms extended like a rude cross in 
solitary grandeur amid the rocky and 
sandy wastes, it seems to mark the 
burial places of a long vanished vege- 
tation which, when the world was 
young, flourished abundantly where 
now we find but desolation. This is 
evidenced, in some localities, by prone 
trunks of fossilized trees of immense 
size, scattered over the ground in the 


same localities, and known as “Petri- 
fied Forests.” 


Wood’s Class Book of Botany, un- 
der the head of Cactaceae, or Indian 
Fig, states that there are eighteen 
genera and about eight hundred 
species in America, all purely Ameri- 
can, no one of which has been found 
on any other part of the globe. 





Illinois to Southwestern Kansas. 
After leaving the hills near the Mis- 
sissippi River, we were in a region 
then sparsely settled, and we soon be- 
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Flowers 


Cactus in the North, and I have been 
greatly interested in these. They 
grow in scattered patches or solitary 
plants, here and there, on the hills and 
higher flats of the whole region, not 
only blooming freely, but perfecting 
their fruit. 


Other and more attractive members 
of the Cactus family are more fre- 
quently used as house plants, so it 
may be well to describe our variety, 
the Opuntia vulgaris. (Called also 
Opuntia Rafinesquii, by Professor 
Downing in his “A Naturalist in the 
Great Lakes Region.’”) It is a flat 
or creeping plant; the leaves are from 
four to six inches long and two-thirds 
as wide; thick and fleshy and covered 
in regular spots with bundles of small, 
recurved spines or prickles which will 
break off at the surface of the skin 
leaving the point to cause swelling 
and sometimes sores. The yearly 
growth is by new leaves which on a 
narrow thick stem put forth from the 
sides of the old leaves. The buds 
which produce the blossom and fruit 
are also sent out from the sides of 
the leaves. The ‘lowers are a bright 
yellow with darker veins inside, and 
from an inch and a half to two and a 
half in diameter, a number often 
springing from the sides of the same 
leaf. The sepals and petals are in- 
definitely numerous and confounded 
with each other, the sepals from the 
surface, and the petals from the sum- 
mit of the ovary; the stamens, also 
indefinite as to number, are often 





Cactus (Opuntia vulgaris) in fruit 


gan to find Cactus, but it was not un- 
til we reached the Flint Hills at the 
head waters of the Fall River and the 
Verdigris, that the varieties became 
numerous. The forms of the plants 
differed, but all flowers were yellow 
and much the same in appearance. 
From that time until my acquaint- 
ance with the Dunes began some 
twelve years ago, I had seen no native 


united with each other; the anthers 
are ovate and versatile; the ovaries 
are inferior, one-celled and fleshy; the 
style single, thread-like with several 
stigmas in a star like cluster. 

The fruit is cylindrical, about two 
inches long and three-fourths of an 
inch thick; it is edible and aromatic 
in taste, but one does not “hanker 
after it,” though two or three of the 
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deep-red little pears, after brushing 
off the tiny prickles, are not so bad 
with a woods lunch. 

The fruit is very abundant—tons 
of it in the region—but is little used, 
though a few of my friends have made 
jam and preserves from it. One Ger- 
man friend told me last year that he 
had made twenty gallons of fine, light 
colored wine from the fruit. He said: 
“Captain, it got plenty kick; come 
ofer und I’ll gif you a drink.” I have 
not been “ofer’”—yet. 


| A former story I mentioned 
the flower of the Baneberry, and as 
we have now mentioned the Cactus 
fruit, it may be well to speak of the 
strikingly beautiful berries it pro- 
duces. 





White Baneberry 
(Actaea alba) 


We have only the White Baneberry 
(Actaea alba), which with its white 
flowers in an oblong raceme at the 
top of a tall spike, a foot or more 
above the lower vegetation of the 
marsh woods, as described in a former 
story, are very attractive; but its 
berries, which ripen in the latter part 
of the Summer, brighten the dark 
woods. The fruit is pure white, ob- 
long and about half an inch in length 
by half as thick—looks like a small 
white bean. 
round spot at the end, which gives it 
the common name of, ‘“Dollbaby’s 
Eye,” which they really resemble. 
Each is attached to the tall, reddish 
spike by a bright red, slender stem, 
about an inch in length. 


Another notable flower, but very 
rare in our region, is the Rose Mal- 
low (Hibiscus Moscheutos). So far 
as I have been able to discover, it 
grows in but one small area in the 
Dunes, near the mouth of Dune Creek, 
a small stream which partly drains 
the boggy valley lying south of the 
sand hill forest. It grows in the 
water and is at its best when five or 
six inches of water cover its roots. 
The stems are stout, four to six feet 
high, with short, dense, wooly hairs, 
and stand so close together as to be 
thicket-like. The leaves are ovate, 
three-lobed, dentate and nearly smooth 


It has a rather large 
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above, and alternate. The stems 
branch near the top and the flowers 
are on the ends of the branches. Few 
flowers or buds are on the stalk at 
the same time, but the closely crowded 
tall plants show, when in bloom, a 
broad expanse of pink. The flowers 
are a bright pink with darker veins 
and from four to six inches across, 
and much resemble the single Holly- 
hock. The long slender pistil di- 
vides at the top into five flat-headed 
stigmas; for more than half its 
length the pistil is encased in the 
stamen column, the sides of which are 
covered with yellow anthers. A patch 
of Rose Mallows in bloom is a beau- 
tiful sight. They seem: to be very 
hardy and are increasing. 


[SE most plentiful of the August 
flowers of the Dunes, are the Blaz- 
ing Stars; of which we have at least 
four varieties, but so many of the 
family Liatris, are described in my 
botanies, and there is such close re- 
semblance in some of them that I am 
not sure as to the botanical names, 
and will simply describe each as I 
have found them. 

The first to bloom is found only 
in very damp marshy meadows and 





Blazing Star, fall blooming 


usually in large rather closely grow- 
ing colonies. The stem is from four 
to six feet high, is rough and hairy; 
the leaves lanceolate and closely al- 
ternating on the stem, but smaller to- 
ward the top. The stem ends in a 
raceme, sometimes nearly two feet 
long, closely set with globular buds, 
and flowers, which are about three- 
fourths of an inch across, opening 
from the top downwards; the bright 
purple rays radiate, giving the flower 
a rather ragged appearance. 

A little later the other three vari- 
eties which I have identified and 
which only grow on the higher 
grounds, begin to bloom. One of 
these, except in color, much resembles 
the first though its stems are more 
slender; it is not so tall, and the 
colonies are not so large. The stems 
are two to three feet in height, the 
racemes shorter and more slender, 
and the flowers lighter in color, be- 
ing from a light purple to lavender, 
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the buds appearing to be whi 

coming into full bloom. ite before 
The third variety has a st 

eight to twelve inches tall, a. 








Fire-weed—Great Willow Herb 
(Epilobium augustifolium) 


at the top a single globular bunch of 
flowers of a bright purple. These are 
usually solitary and I have seldom 
found more than a few in the same 
locality. 

Lastly, there is a Blazing Star 
which I think may be the Liatris 
pauciflora of Wood’s Botany, but he 
locates it in the South and says: “A 
species at present unknown.” We 
have, however, many flowers from the 
South in this region and this may 
have escaped destruction by emigrat- 
ing. 
THE Dune region forest fires are 

of very common occurrence; there 
are no inhabitants except in the sun- 
mer cottages and shacks in the warm 
season, and there being numerous own- 
ers there is no fire-guard,—no ready 
fire fighters; it is heavily forested, for 
the most part, and after the leaves 
fall they make a heavy carpet; there 
are extensive marsh meadows covered 
with a rank growth of marsh grass, 
Ferns, weeds and small bushes and 
other vegetation which becomes a per- 
fect tinder patch. A new automobile 
road has been opened parallel to the 
sand hills and about half a mile dis 
tant the whole length of the tract, 
which every Sunday and holiday is 
literally crowded with vehicles, and 
for a year or two past this has been 
bringing hundreds to the Dunes from 
Chicago, Gary, Michigan City and 
other near-by populous centers, for 
outings. The result is the destruction 
of wild flowers and many forest fires, 
greatly to the disgust of nature lovers, 
but perhaps these vandals have as 
much right to seek the means of en- 
joyment they prefer, as other mortals 
have. 


After a fire has swept over a marsh 
meadow or a part of the marshy 
woods, it is interesting to note the 
new vegetation which springs up the 
following season, or even the same one 
if the fire has been early. Plants 
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i ave never before appeared are 
sage one wonders how long their 
seeds have been preserved in the peaty 
goil. One of these is the Poke Weed 
(Phytolacca decandra), with a round 
and spreading root, a round, smooth 
stem from three to five feet high, 
pearing clusters of white blossoms, 
and later the red, grape-like bunches 
of berries we schoolboys used to put 
on for war paint when we played In- 
dian, and the girls put it on cheeks 
which did not need it, before they had 


heard of rouge. 





Bouncing Bet 
(Soponaria Officinalis) Soapwort 


NOTHER follower of fire is the 

Jimson Weed (Datura Stramo- 
nium), with its trumpet-like flowers 
and oppressively strong odor, and 
later, its spiny thorn apples. My 
early recollections of the Jimson weed 
in the barn lot is that in the early 
evening it was frequented by the 
largest moths, and when one uncoiled 
his hose-like proboscis and thrust it 
and his head in the depths of the 
flower, we used to catch them. This 
flower again is too common for de- 
scription. 


Perhaps the most attractive of the 
flowers which follow fires in the 
marshy woods, is the Fire-weed or 
Great Willow Herb (Epilobium an- 
gustifolium). I have seen it in Eng- 
land, where it grows on the banks of 
ponds and brocks. These marsh woods 
have the richest of rotted peat soil, 
and the Fire-weed with its slender, 
branching, simple stems reaches a 
height of ten feet or even more. Its 
smooth, slender leaves are from two 
to ten inches long and one-fourth as 
wide. The flower-spike is long; the 
flowers blooming from the bottom up- 
wards, and they usually grow in scat- 
tered colonies of many plants. The 
petals are a deep lilac-purple, the in- 
ner parts being lighter, many of them 
on the long spike. 


Within a few years past, an emi- 
grant from Europe, the Bouncing Bet, 
or soapwort (Saponaria officinalis), 
has established a residence and be- 
come naturalized in the Dunes. It 
seems to flourish best in almost pure 
sand, but is at home everywhere, and 
grows in such dense colonies as kill 
off the former vegetation. It is a 





handsome, smooth, succulent plant 
from one to two feet high, with a flat- 
topped cluster of numerous flesh-col- 
ored flowers, some of which are 
double: the petals cleft or notched, 
much like varieties of the garden 
pinks, and with a similar, agreeable 
odor, which scents the surrounding 
atmosphere. 


Gomes years ago I found a beautiful 
white flower at the edge of the 
Tamarack Swamp; it was a short vine 
with large white flowers which were 
very attractive. I secured a film but 
took no specimen home for identifica- 
tion, and have not been able to find 
it since. A friend to whom I showed 
the print, told me he thought it was 
called Turtle-mouth. (This is not to 
be confounded with the Turtle-head 
(Chelone glabra), a late summer 
bloomer with a tall stout stem and a 
cluster of partly open creamy white 
flowers at the top much resembling 
the freak white Gentian.) The 
flower I mention is distinctly a vining 
plant, the flowers, fully open, are 
large and pure white. The leaves 





Turtle mouth perhaps—not identified 


lance-shaped and acute at the tips and 
a prominent central rib and slight but 
regular indentations. I have been un- 
able to find this in any botany to 
which I have ready access, and will 
be pleased to learn the name. 


Among the many midsummer flow- 
ers of the region worthy of notice is 
the Day Flower (Commelina Vir- 
giniacca), which is described in “How 
To Know The Wild Flowers,” as be- 
longing to the Spiderwort Family. It 
is a beautiful and rather peculiar little 
flower and makes a fine border when 
transplanted into gardens. We find 
it sparingly near marsh meadows but 
on higher ground. The stems are 
slender, not more than ten inches to 
a foot long, and branching; the leaves 
lance-shaped, long and slender, acutely 
pointed; the floral ones clasping the 
flower closely. There are _ three 
rounded petals, two of which are usu- 
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ally light blue and the lower one white, 
shriveled and inconspicuous, but I 
have found all three blue. The calyx 





Common Daisy (Chrysanthemum Leucanthemum) 


has three unequal, somewhat colored 
sepals, the two lateral ones partly 
united. There are six stamens, un- 
equal in size, three being small and 
sterile, with yellow, cross-shaped an- 
thers, and three fertile, one of which 
is bent inward. There is one pistil. 


Sythe taking up the aquatic 
flowers, the Asters, Goldenrods of 
which we have at least four, the Gen- 
tians and other late summer flowers, 
it may be well to mention some of the 
ray flowers blooming at this season. 
They are so numerous and common in 
all parts of the country that space 
can be given to the most notable only. 
Among these is the Iron-weed, (Ver- 
nonia Noveboracensis), with a tall 
and leafy stem, which grows to a 
great height in the rich, peaty soil 
of our marshes. The flower-heads are 
an intense purple; loosely clustered at 
the top of the stem, and composed en- 
tirely of tubular flowers. When a boy 
I observed that these flowers were fre- 
quented by bumblebees—drones only— 
and I used to astonish the other boys 
by boldly catching and holding them 
without being stung. I did not men- 
tion the fact that they were drones 
and had no sting. 


Rivaling and even exceeding in 
height the Iron-weed is the Joe Pye 
Weed (Eupatorium purpureum), with 
purplish pink, tubular blossoms on 
long protruding styles, in large clus- 
ters at the summit of the stem. 


Then comes Boneset or Thorough- 
wort (Eupatorium perfoliatum), with 
a stout, hairy stem four feet or more 
high; with opposite widely spreading 
leaves joined together at the base and 
united around the stem. The small, 
dull-white blossoms are borne in large 
clusters at the top. Memories of 
childhood and boneset tea for the 
slightest ailment—perhaps for pun- 
ishment—incline the writer to skip 
lightly over this flower. 


(Concluded on page 466) 
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The Charm of the Old-Fashioned Flowers 


BY MATTHEW McKNIGHT WRIGHT 


in memory the old-time flower 

garden of our grandmothers, 
with Morning Glories trailing up over 
the picket fence that enclosed it? Can 
you see the border-bed of perennials 
with the varied-colored blossoms? 
Hollyhocks, Foxgloves, Clove pinks, 
Sweet Williams, Bouncing-bet, Monk’s 


Ci YOU close your eyes and see 








shall select some of the most popular 
kinds, and have some of different 
sizes, so you can make up your own 
selections for beds and borders. The 
old-time gardeners seemed to prefer 
the perennials to the annuals, and we 
do not blame them, since they require 
less work; yet there are some of the 
annuals we must not neglect. 





Hardy Phlox as border for garage drive 


Hood, Phlox, Larkspur, Marigolds, 
Zinnias and Canterbury-bells? Can 
you see the vine-covered pergolas, and 
arbors, with rustic seats, and the sun- 
dial;—all making a romantic setting 
for old-time lovers? 

Do you remember the quaint, odd 
names of the flowers that Grand- 
mother so carefully tended? Love- 
in-a-mist, and Lovers wreath, precious 
Bee-balm, Blue-eyed Susans and Ba- 
by’s Breath: Honesty’s blossoms, and 
Love-lies-bleeding ? 


We have no snap-shots of the old- 
fashioned gardens of our grandmoth- 
ers’ or great-grandmothers’ day; only 
the snap-shots stored up in memory’s 
vault. This is our garden inheritance 
which we can never wholly get away 
from. Nor do we wish to do so. Many 
of the flowers that our grandmother’s 
loved are just as beautiful as they 
were in old days. . These old-fashioned 
flowers are coming into their own 
again, and have again become popular. 
Although we may never be able to 
duplicate these old-time gardens, since 
so many of the flowers so highly re- 
garded by our grandmothers have 
given way to novelties or hybrids that 
would scarcely be recognized by her; 
yet we find many of these true to 
form, so that we can still have a flower 
garden with something of the old- 
time air and charm. 


HERE is such an endless variety 
of old-time flowers to pick from 
that it would be impossible and use- 
less to try to name them all, and give 
directions for their growth; so we 


Among the taller of the old-fash- 
ioned flowers we would mention hardy 
Phlox. They grow to a height of three 
or four feet, so are fine to use in the 
background of border-beds. Like the 
annual Phlox they come in various 
colors, not in as many shades per- 
haps but all of the finest. For the 
next year’s blooming, the seed should 
be planted in beds in July or August, 
and then transplanted to the borders 
or beds; or they may be sown where 
they are to grow and thinned out. Di- 
vide once every four or five years. 
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ture. These plants are fine f 

ing in beds or for edging of pera 
borders. They may be started re 
seed without trouble; but if yoy wae 
them to bloom the first year, they bes. . 
be planted very early in hotbeds c 
flats in the house. If planted in July 
or August outdoors they will be reall 
to bloom by June of the next vail 
After your bed is started yoy will 
have no trouble getting plants sine 
they not only self-sow their seed but 
may be increased by root division A 
new bed should be started at least 
every four years if you expect to have 
large, perfect blossoms. 

The single varieties are usually pre. 
ferred to the double ones. They wij] 
thrive in almost any soil, but wil] do 
much better in rich, well-cultivated 
soil. We find these plants perfectly 
hardy, but a mulch of coarse manure 
or leaves in Winter will improve them 
Since they come in so many shades 
and colors they are fine to work out 
bed designs with. Try a border or 
bed of the gorgeous Sweet Will‘ams 
with a border of Verbenas. 


| petits the Verbena is an ap- 
nual we will say a word in regard 
to its cultivation here. The soil should 
be dug deep and. enriched with well- 
rotted cow manure, and thoroughly 
pulverized before the _ seeds are 
planted. Sow the seeds where they 
are to bloom, just as soon as the goil is 
warm enough on top. Keep the plants 
well-worked until two inches high, 
then thin out to about a foot apart. 
Don’t sow the seed too close together. 
The plants may be transplanted if 
work is carefully done. Besides be- . 
ing used as an edging plant for taller 
flowers, they are fine for what is called 
carpet-bedding and for beds near the 
porch where one can look down at 
their varied colors. 


Next to the Sweet William in popu- 
larity comes the hardy or perennial 
Pinks or Dianthus. This is one of 
the choice flowers of the old gardens; 


«a 








Of all the old-time favorites, perhaps, 
none have remained truer to orig- 
inal form than the Sweet William. 
It has always ranked as one of the 
most beautiful of the hardy plants, 
owing to its profusion of bloom, 
bright-hued blossoms, and ease of cul- 





Formal beds of old-fashioned flowers 


and it is fine for bedding and borders. 
It is extremely hardy and bears its 
blossoms from early Summer until 
killed by frost, in great profusion. It 
is very fragrant, and comes in many 
shades, and should have the same 
treatment as the Sweet Williams. 
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st in masses or groups. This 

_ fing that our grandmothers 
jearned about most hardy plants, that 
a greater number of them produce a 
much better effect in large groups or 
long rows. ‘ 
‘snonette, so popular in grand- 
as day, is always a delight, and 
a most popular bedding and edging 
plant. Start the seeds early in April 
and transplant where they are to 
grow when they show the second leaf. 
They require a light, porous soil. You 
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place they are to grow. Give a rich 
soil and water during dry spells. A 
little pruning during the Summer will 
increase the spikes of flowers both in 
size and beauty. They may be treated 
as an annual as well as a perennial; 
they are delightful for edging pur- 
poses. Besides the white variety, 
there are also colored varieties. 


A grandmother’s garden would 
never be complete without the Lark- 
spur,—the plant that gives us the 
secarcest of all colors in the floral 








Hollyhocks 


will be rewarded for any care you 
take of them, by a covering of the 
ground with healthy, thick green 
leaves from which rises the fragrant 
spikes of bloom. It likes moist, cool 
weather, so thrives best in the Spring 
and Autumn, but if mulched and 
watered during the dry, hot months, 
will thrive then also. 


A bed of Mignonette bordered with 
the modest Sweet Alyssum makes a 
most effective combination, and adds 
a bit of sweetness to your garden or 
lawn. There is a perennial variety of 
this modest little flower that gives 
fine satisfaction. It is called Alyssum 
saxatile, and the blossoms’ are 
usually golden yellow, and borne in 
dense clusters. It blossoms quite 
early in the season, and this with its 
other merits, makes it unusually valu- 
able. Can be started from seed as is 
the annual, and it can be increased by 
layering. The Sweet Alyssum, 
whether the annual or hardy variety, 
is fine for edging beds of taller 
plants. 

What could be more delightful than 
a solid mass of glowing orange and 
red Zinnias with a border of the 
dainty sweet Alyssum, especially the 
white variety? For a_carpet-bed 
nothing is more charming than a large 
bed of Pansies bordered with an edg- 
ing of the hardy Alyssum. Try some 
of the old-fashioned purple Irises with 
a border of the white variety. 


| prsetipl other old-fashioned peren- 
nials we would mention the Candy- 
tuft one of our very best early ones. 
The plants form a solid mass of white 
at just the time when flowers are most 
scarce. Sow for early blooming in 
hotbeds or flats in house. If for 
later bloom they may be started in the 


kingdom in the most beautiful shade 
—an intense lavender blue. The foli- 
age is also very neat and pretty, and 
the flower spikes of good length. If 
sown early indoors like some other 
perennials it will bloom the first sea- 
son, but may be sown in Midsummer 
for next year’s blooming. The plants 
may also be increased by dividing the 
roots either in the Spring or Autumn. 
There are annual Larkspurs, and va- 
rious colored Larkspurs, but none are 
so highly prized as the hardy plants 
that bear the bright-hued blues. 
These plants bloom from early June 
until frost. 








Funkia, or Day Lily 


Monk’s-hood is another old-fash- 
ioned flower that comes in shades of 
blue, and blue and white, and also the 
well-known Bachelor Buttons. These 
with the dainty Blue-bells and Forget- 
me-nots will give our gardens a touch 
of the sky. 


Forget-me-nots and Alyssum, mod- 
est little flowers like Grandmother 
herself, are very effective combined in 
a bed, or as an edging for beds or 
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borders of tall-growing plants. These 
dainty little Forget-me-nots flourish 
best in a rich soil. A bed of white 
Sweet Williams with a border of these 
little blue flowers as a border is 
charming. 


O YOU remember that touch of 

barbaric splendor in your grand- 
mother’s garden? It was a bed of 
Oriental Poppies, the hardy variety, 
with an edging of Marigolds. All 
who know this Poppy in all its regal 
beauty will unconsciously give it 
allegiance and homage. It is grace- 
ful in habit, and its blossoms, partic- 
ularly the orange shades, are bright- 
hued and pretty. The flowers are 
borne very freely, and will last a week 
when cut. The seeds should be sown 
in a sunny spot where they are to be 
grown, as they will not bear trans- 
planting. 

The Marigolds are also a gorgeous 
flower with their rich, orange blos- 
soms, shading into almost a_ seal 
brown. They bloom profusely until 
early frost. Give them a rich soil 
and plenty of cultivation, and plant 
the seed where they are to remain. 


The old-fashioned Zinnias gave an- 
other touch of brightness to the old- 
time gardens, and are beginning to 
become popular again. This is a very 
free-flowering plant, the blooms large 
and showy, and they last a long time 
when cut, and continue to bloom until 
frost comes. They are easy to trans- 
plant, and are very desirable for beds 
and borders. They are also fine mixed 
with other flowers in a border. 


Do you know Baby’s’' Breath? 
Grandmother did. Perhaps you will 
know it better by the name of Gypso- 
phila. This is one of the old-time 
flowers that have not been improved 
in its newer forms. It has fine filmy 
blossoms, white and misty. 

The “streaked Gilly-flowers” that 
Shakespeare wrote about are again 
much in vogue. Their blossoms of 
pink and white grow quickly, and they 
are easy to grow. Grandmother called 
them her Cut-and-come-again flowers, 
since like Sweet Peas, the more you 
cut the more you have. 


Did you ever see an old-time gar- 
den that did not have its Peonies? 
They deserve all the popularity they 
enjoy. It is true that they have been 
so improved and changed that one 
can scarcely recognize them; yet there 
are old varieties which may still be 
had if one really desires them. 
Planted in good soil and well estab- 
lished, they make a most magnificent 
display during the early part of the 
season. Be sure to have several 
clumps of these in your gardens, and 
feed them well each Spring, avoiding 
manure on or near the plant. 


RANDMOTHER loved Lilies and 

her garden always contained some 
of these. We do not grow these as 
much as we should. There were the 
yellow Day Lilies, better known to 
some as Lemon Lilies or Custard 
Lilies. These bloom quite early in 
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the Spring, and we can usually count 
on their blossoms for Decoration Day, 
although they are in bloom about the 
middle of May in most localities. Then 
there was the fragrant, white Day 
Lily, with its spikes of large white 
and exceedingly fragrant blossoms. 
True the blossoms were short-lived, 
but as the spikes held a dozen or more 
of buds and blossoms, as a bloom 
faded there were more to take its 
place. The leaves gave a tropical ap- 
pearance. Some of the smaller spe- 
cies bore blue and lilac flowers, which 
although fragrant were not as large 
as the yellow and white. They grow 
in clumps, and Spring is the time to 
divide the roots if you wish to reset. 
Leave several crowns to each division, 
and set the roots rather deep. 

But above all these, Grandmother 
prized her Madonna Lilies, the Lily 
of the Levant, that is hard to obtain 
now. This is the true Easter Lily. 
Then there were the Lily Candidum, 
and the Bell-flower Lily, all of which 
bloomed early in the Summer, usually 
in June, also the old Tiger Léilies 
which are by no means to be de- 
spised. A large clump of it is capable 
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of producing a grand display. It is 
very easily grown, and _ perfectly 
hardy, which cannot be said of all 
Lilies. 


Do you remember the beds of pur- 
ple Irises that bordered the walks of 
old-time gardens? These blossoms of 
royal purple are still popular, and 
still border the walks as of old in 
many of our more modern homes. 
The blossoms of the Irises are beau- 
tiful in form, and wonderful in 
structure. Once planted the Iris is 
able to take care of itself. Although 
like most plants they will repay you 
if you keep them well worked, and 
fertilize occasionally with bone meal 
or well-rotted manure; never use 
fresh manure on them. They are per- 
fectly hardy, and they may be planted 
in the very early Spring, or along 
about August or September. 


It is true that the Irises have been 
greatly improved by plant breeders, 
and that we find them in varied shades 
and colors, and with blossoms of ex- 
quisite delicacy and beauty; yet we 
will always have a warm place in our 
hearts for the old-time purple Iris. 





Color Concord vs. Discord in Flower Vases 
; BY HENRY MUENZENMAYER 


ORCHESTRA of musicians 


N 

A playing out of tune cannot avoid 

producing rasping sounds, clash- 
ing tones—a veritable discord. Such 
an offense against harmony would ex- 
cite no mental discomfort in a certain 
class of people, whereas, the musical 
artist would reel with pain over the 
disarrangement of tones thus pro- 
duced. On the other hand, a complete 
symphony orchestra with instruments 
in perfect tune, render harmonious 
and soul-inspiring music. 

Comparatively speaking, is it not 
so with colors? A mass of color clash- 
ing flowers, jammed together in an 
unsuitable container, presents an al- 
legory of misfits, a discomforting 
fugue. It may be possible, thus, to 
“say it with flowers,” but what is 
said is apt to be the wrong thing; 
really not what should or can be con- 
veyed with flowers. Carry it further, 
and use a suitable container, add flow- 
ers of neutralizing color and you pro- 
duce concord out of discord. 

Imagine a group of bright red 
Zinnias, packed sardine fashion so 
that their spherical shaped tops grace 
the rim of a pink jumbo vase! A 
duet played on a flute and a helicon 
bass horn, each performing in a dif- 
ferent key, would be quite as inter- 
esting. ; 

Thanks to the active publicity given 
the subject pertaining to “Suitable 
Vases for Flowers,” “Arrangement of 
Flowers” and “Color Values,” such 
factors on floral displays cannot be 
emphasized too strongly. As a fabri- 
cator of flower vases, the study of 
suitable containers has occupied my 





time quite extensively, and from com- 
ments and criticisms received from all 
quarters of the United States on vase 
construction, I have been thoroughly 
convinced that a great variety of 
styles, sizes and colors are necessary, 
and should be available to meet the 
conditions in displaying cut flowers 
harmoniously. 


"TAKE the hospital situation for in- 
stance, where flowers arrive in 
abundance every day; flowers of every 
kind, long stemmed, short stemmed, 
flowers from the humble old-fashioned 
garden, from the hills and valleys, 
up to the princely Orchid from the 
select floral shop. A hospital super- 
intendent recently told me that he 
would prefer one standard sized vase, 
but really has much better results 
with a variety in all sizes and colors 
and I suppose that the same condition 
would prevail in all hospitals. With 
a vase stock of this kind on hand, 
there is no question but that a much 
wider range is possible to produce 
harmonizing effects. 

Harmony is a tremendous factor 
in dignified appearance and appear- 
ance is the real force in creating an 
impression. I contend that form, size 
and color of vases make or mar the 
display no matter how perfectly the 
flowers are arranged. A vase can be 
artistic, colorful and decorative and 
show the flowers superbly without de- 
tracting from the value of the flowers; 
or, a vase can be plain and unpreten- 
tious in appearance and yet be harm- 
ful in its effect. 

When I say that the conditions for 
meeting the demand for suitable vases 
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has prompted a manufactur : 

inate over a dozen styles of tae 
over forty sizes, and in Many ¢o} - 
some one may throw up his hands © 
horror and say, “Why so many en 
and sizes?” Styles 

In answering this questio 
again to music. All eymphouiaeaa 
be played on one piano, but only th 
orchestra with its many pieces o, 
bring out the tone color of the Strin 
reeds, brass, percussion and belie 
Likewise with flowers—you can Place 
every kind of a flower that grows j 
one vase, but the more styles si as 
and colors of vases to select from to 
harmonize the flowers available th 
better will be the effect. in 

We must have all of the instruments 
in music. We need a wide range of 
styles, and sizes, in vases for flowers 
Do not misunderstand me. [I admit 
that there are vases galore, fine Dieces 
of art, and so on, which are really no 
flower containers at all. 

A practical vase for cut flowers 
must have a sound footing, a hase 
large enough to prevent being easily 
tipped over; there must be a com. 
partment to hold an adequate supply 
of water. The top opening should not 
be too small, nor too large; straight 
sided vases are more practical because 
they hold most water and permit a 
more stable arrangement of flowers 
without jamming the stems in the 
bottom. . 


The tapering vases permit a wider 
range for art in their design and 
many are now being offered for gale 
with stem holding devices which, al- 
together, have proven practical. 

The matter of cost of vases is a 
factor not to be overlooked and I pre- 
dict that some day in the near future 
suitable vases for all classes of flowers, 
artistic vases of the non-breakable 
type will be available and offered to 
the trade at popular prices. 





Japanese Dew Garden 


The beauty-loving Japanese have 
some gardens specially cultivated to 
collect dew drops and to glitter like 
gardens of jewels in the morning 
light. They call them “dew gardens” 
and many a high born Japanese lady 
is proud to possess a fine “dew gar- 
den.” Only those flowers are used 
that have broad leaves and are 80 
shaped that they will hold the dew 
among their petals. Japanese Iris, 
Camellias, and such flowers are the 
favorites. When the morning sun 
gleams across a Japanese “dew gar- 
den” it glows and glistens like Alad- 
din’s cave studded with jewels. 

ELEANOR HAMMOND 





Although this issue has consider- 
able in the way of dog articles, sug- 
gestions, and facts; yet several in- 
teresting items are carried over for 
a future issue and the Editor fully 
believes that the dog is worthy of it 
all. Don’t say no unless you have ac 
tually been master of a real dog. 
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Propagating Spirea Vanhouttei, Etc. 


BY RALPH W. SHREVE, (North Arkansas) 


who wants to know how to in- 

crease (propagate) Spirea Van- 
houttei allow me to give my experl- 
ence. 

Old bushes or clumps which are 
poorly placed, or wanted some other 
place, can be spaded up and the roots 
can often be pulled apart, or the crown 
may be cut similar to dividing 
Peonies. Any dead or worm-eaten 
portion may be discarded and only 
the healthy outside portions of the 
clump used. Cut the tops back hard, 
set in a garden row one year, and 
cultivate well. By Fall each division 
(an old clump may make twenty-five 
or even fifty) will be a nice sized bush 
for planting in its permanent place. 
Suckers may be handled the same way, 
but may need two years in rows be- 
fore ready to use for ornamental 
planting. However, for rapid increase 
or where present bushes may not be 
disturbed, the best way is by cuttings. 
The true Spireas are divided into 
three sections: 

No.1 Chomedryon: Inflorescence a 
simple umbel like raceme; flowers white. 

No.2 Calospira: Inflorescence com- 
pound; flowers pink or white in corymbs. 

No.3 Spiraria: Inflorescence com- 
pound: flowers pink or white in panicles. 


For No. 1 which includes Spireas 
Thunbergii, Arguta, Prunifolia, 
(Bridal Wreath) Vanhouttei, and all 
the other spring bloomers, green wood 
cuttings under glass are probably 
best. 

For Nos. 2 and 3, the summer 
bloomers, hardwood cuttings taken in 
Autumn, heeled out or stored over 
Winter and planted in the Spring, give 
a nearly perfect stand of fine plants. 

However, for those who do not have 
greenhouses the following methods for 
Section 1 give good results here. I 
cannot say whether it would work in 
the Far North or not. It may be 
safely tried where temperature sel- 
dom goes much below zero. 


N AUTUMN after frost and the 

wood is mature, make cuttings 
about eight inches long (for the small 
Spireas, as Thunbergii, they may be 
much less). Select preferably 
straight branches the size of a lead 
pencil, or even half as large, for cut- 
tings. It should be of the season’s 
growth. Throw up a bed the desired 
size, four feet is a good width. It 
should be in well drained spot, and a 
mellow sandy loam soil in nearly full 
sunshine is best. Work this thor- 
oughly to a depth of ten inches, re- 
moving all trash, stones, and mashing 
all clods. Then in rows across the bed 
plant your cuttings. The cuttings may 
be one or two inches apart in the row 
and the rows one foot apart. A board 
one foot wide and four feet long, laid 
across the bed to kneel on, keeps the 
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rows straight and the proper distance 
apart. When each row is set turn the 
board over, and ready to set the next 
row. 

Take the cutting by the middle, butt 
end down, and stick it into the soil, 
then move hand to top and finish 
pressing it down. If soil is perfectly 
free of lumps, and the cuttings are 
straight and fair size, they may be 
stuck full length at one motion. I 
prefer to insert the cuttings at a 
slight angle and leave the tops just 
level with top of ground. This way 
in a raised bed there is no heaving 
from frost and as the cuttings settle 
with the soil no tramping is necessary. 
After planting, the cuttings may be 
left until danger of hard freezes, when 
they should be mulched about two 
inches deep. Marsh grass, cane (sor- 
ghum), leaves, straw and corn stalks, 
anything free of weed seeds will do. 
It should not be too heavy and wet. 

In Spring as growth begins remove 
mulch, not all at once, though. Keep 
cuttings well cultivated but do not dig 
deep or shake the cuttings to disturb 
the tiny roots. Also the bed must not 
dry out for the top of the cuttings 
may be out of all proportion to its 
roots, and if bed dries out the loss 
will be heavy. 

In the Autumn after frost transfer 
the growing cuttings to nursery rows 
three and one-half feet apart, and six 
inches apart in the row, for one or two 
more years growth. Each Spring 
shorten back long growths and remove 
weak crowded shoots. After one or 
two years in nursery row, where the 
soil should be deep, rich, and thor- 
oughly cultivated, a very fine grade of 
plants should be ready for sale or per- 
manent planting for landscape effects. 

The very small Spireas as S. Thun- 
bergii may stay in the cutting bed 
two years before keing moved to nurs- 
ery row. 


| es MY experience, this fall planting 
will give twice as many plants for 
each hundred cuttings, as to store the 
cuttings or heel them out over Winter, 
and plant in the Spring. That is for 
Section 1 of the Spireas. I see no ad- 
vantage in fall planting over spring 
planting for cuttings of S. Salicifolia, 
Billardi, Burmolda, Alba, or any other 
of the summer-blooming Spireas I 
have tried. 

Certain genera, sometimes called 
Spireas, as Sorbaria and Physocarpus, 
(Ninebark or Opulaster) may be read- 
ily increased by hardwood cuttings 
planted either Fall or Spring. The 
herbaceous plants kin to Spirea, as 
Aruncus (“Goatsbeard”), Filipendula 
(Ulmaria, Meadowsweet, Queen of the 
Prairie) may be increased by seeds 
or by division of old clumps. 


Many other ornamental shrubs, as 
Diervilla (Weigela), Deutzia, Loni- 
cera (Honeysuckle), Ligustrum (Pri- 
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vet), Symphoricarpos (“Buck Bush” 
“Snow Berry”), Syringa (Lilac), 
Philadelphus (Mock Orange), Salix 
(Willow), Tamarix (Tamarisk, “Salt 
Cedar”), Buddleia (Butterfly Bush), 
Forsythia (Golden Bell), Cornus 
(Dogwood—shrubby kinds only), Hy- 
drangea, and some of the climbing 
Roses, may be readily increased by 
hardwood cuttings planted either Fall 
or Spring. If only a few are wanted, 
each cutting may have a glass fruit 
jar turned over it in Winter. Farm 
housewives often do this to secure 
more of any favorite climbing or 
hardy bush Rose and usually with 
splendid success. 





The Buddleia 


The flowering shrub, Buddleia, was 
discovered in Western China, but it 
thrives and does nicely anywhere in 
the soil and climate of the United 
States. It is variously known as Sum- 
mer Lilacyor Butterfly Shrub. If set 
out the first of May, it will begin to 
bloom in August and continue to 
bloom in great profusion until cut 
down by frost. The flowers are borne 
on long stems and resemble those of 
a Lilac in color and general appear- 
ance, measure from twelve to eighteen 
inches in length, and exhale a faint 
odor of Heliotrope. 

Buddleias are most effective when 
planted as single specimens, and given 
plenty of room to grow and spread, 
the shrubs often attaining a height of 
six feet in a season. They must have 
rich soil, sunshine for part of the day, 
and an abundance of water if they are 
to give good results. If the tops are 
killed by frost a host of new shoots 
will spring up from the roots, and 
every branch of the Buddleia bears 
a flower spike. 

There are several varieties of this 
shrub differing only slightly. Bud- 
dleia magnifica is most commonly 
grown and is sure to bloom the first 
year. B. superba has larger flowers 
of a rich lilac color. Wéilsonii, named 
for E. H. Wilson, an authority upon 
Buddleias, is the latest bloomer in 
the group; and in September bears 
enormous plumes of lavender, each 
flower having a delicate orange eye. 
B. Asiatica is a tender variety for 
growing indoors in pots and bears 
little resemblance to the hardy mem- 
bers of the family. 


CHARLOTTE S. ALLISON 





If there is any doubt in the mind 
of readers of this magazine about the 
quantity of useful facts and infor- 
mation contained in a year’s file of 
THE FLOWER GROWER, take down your 
files some winter evening and scan 
the subjects covered. Incidentally 
note the practical nature of the facts 
and information presented. Readers 
are continually writing me that they 
find THE FLOWER GROWER not only 
interesting but practical; and yet 
sufficiently theoretical to be encourag- 
ing and inspirational. 
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Roger and I* 
By JULIAN S. CuTLEeR 


Weil, Roger, my dear old doggie, they 
say that your race is run; 

And our jolly tramps together up and 
down the world are done; 

You’re only a dog, old fellow; a dog and 
you’ve had your day; 

But never a friend of all my friends has 
been truer than you alway. 


We’ve had glorious times together in the 
fields and pastures fair; 

In storm and sunny weather we have 
romped without a care; 

And however men have treated me— 
though foul or fair their deal— 

However many the friends that failed, 
I’ve found you true as steel. 


That’s right, my dear old fellow, look up 
with your knowing eye, 

And lick my hand with your loving 
tongue that never has told a Lie; 

And don’t be afraid, old doggie, if your 
time has come to go. °* 

For somewhere out in the great Un- 
known there’s a place for you, I 
know. 


Then don’t you worry, old comrade, and 
don’t you fear to die, 
For out in that fairer country I will find 
you by and by; 
And I’ll stand by you, old fellow, and 
our love will surely win. 
never a heaven shall harbor me, 
where they won’t let Roger in. 


For 


When I reach that city glorious, behind 
the waiting dark, 

Just come and stand outside the gate, 
and wag your tail and bark— 

I’ll hear your voice, and I’]l know it, and 
I’ll come to the gate and say: 

“Saint Peter, that’s my dog out there, 
you must let him come this way.” 


And then if the saint refuses, I’ll go to 
the One above, 

And say: “Old Roger is at the gate, with 
his heart brim full of love; 

And there isn’t a shining angel of all the 
heavenly band 

Who ever lived a nobler life than he in 
the earthly land.” 


Then I know the gate will open, and you 
will come frisking in, 

And we’ll roam fair fields together, in 
that country free from sin. 

So never you mind, old Roger, if your 
time has come to go; 

You’ve been true to me, I’ll be true to 
you—and the Lord is good, we 
know. 


You are only a dog, old fellow; a dog 
and you’ve had your day— 

Well, I’m getting there myself, old boy, 
and I haven’t long to stay; 

But you’ve stood by me, old comrade, 

and I’m bound to stand by you; 

So don’t you worry, old Roger, for our 

love will pull us through. 





*EpiTor’s Nore: 


The above was clipped from a near-by daily 
paper, but original source where printed has 
been lost. Sorry we cannot give suitable credit. 
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Mullein—A Naturalized American Plant 
BY EDITH M. PATCH, (In Nature Magazine) 


ERE in our own country, first vis- 
ited by the Mullein but recently, 
this plant is now as much at home, 
from Maine to California, as any native. 
How many of you, indeed, think of the 
Mullein as a _ foreigner? Well, why 
should we? For we, ourselves, were all 


velvet plant,” using the nam 

. . of , € i 
it is sold _for ornamental] mf 
never guessing that America is oe: 
native home. 


Bu centuries ago, long, 
the Mullein grew in this 
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The American Mullein 


foreigners but a few generations ago, 
were we not—all but those who can boast 
of Indian blood? 

The Mullein has put been doing what 
we or our grandfathers have been doing 
—taking possession of a new land. In 
the process it has become Americanized. 
There is no doubt about that as you will 
find if you ask your cousins in England 
or on the continent (as the case may be) 
what they call that plant in their garden 
row, hedged to form a background of tall 
growth for the shorter plants in front. 
They will tell you, “that is the American 





burn for candle light in processions. 
Greeks soaked its leaves in oil to use as 
wicks in their lamps. Back in the four- 
teenth century, its seeds were used in 
Spain for stupifying fish. And _ there 
are reasons to think that this same Mul- 
lein was known to the great Aristotle in 
the old long ago time before men began 
to write A. D. after the calendar year. 
Indeed, if you study the history of our 
common Mullein in the years before it 
came to our shores, a stranger to our 
soil, you will find an amazing number of 
interesting ways in which this plant has 
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sociated with the lives of the peo- 


nam 3° Perhaps it makes 


le of many lands. 


the light of the old Grecian lamps seem 


+ bichter to our imagination to know 
9 og elle of what is now our road- 
side plant often served them for wicks. 
And it may be that the flare of the 
candles in the Roman processions seems 
more real when we know that the mate- 
rials are at hand — we could 

he very same sort. ; 
Oc omntic practice, Mullein has also 
had its uses, for with respect to catarrh 
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and dysentery, an infusion of its leaves 
is said to have its value, and as some 
country folk refer to the plant as Bul- 
lock’s or Cow’s Lungwort, it doubtless 
has still other uses. It has been given 
names such as Blanket Leaf, Ice-leaf, 
Hare’s Bean, Flannel Flower, Feltwort, 
Adam’s Flannel, Jupiter’s Staff and so 
on. It is an interesting fact that certain 
observers have noted that our Humming 
Birds sometimes collect the hairs from 
the leaves and use them to line their 
wonderful little nests. 





The Mullein Plant (Verbascum) 





Mullein Plant (Verbascum) 


The above picture is of the Mullein 
plant the first year, before it has sent 
up its stalk, terminating in the bloom 
spike, as shown on the opposite page. 
Were not the Mullein so common a 
thing in many parts of America, and 
were it not such a pest to farmers, 
it would doubtless be recognized and 
grown as a beautiful garden plant. In 
fact, the Mullein is grown in English 
gardens, as well as on the continent. 

The Editor of THE FLOWER GROWER 
has this year been careful to save, and 
allow to bloom, two robust plants nat- 
urally seeded in his garden. They 
are attractive, conspicuous, unusual, 
and might we say, beautiful? And, 
although they attract no attention 
here, they add to the general beauty 
of the landscape. 

Bailey’s Cyclopedia of Horticulture 
has the following, and much more, 
on the Mullein: 

Verbascum (old Latin name of the 
Mullein used by Pliny.) Scrophulari- 
aceae. Mullein. Hardy biennial herbs, 








rarely perennial or subshrubs, more or 
Jess tomentose or floccose-lanate, some- 
times grown in the garden for ornament. 


Plants usually erect and tall: lvs. all 
alternate, usually soft, entire, crenulate, 
sinuate-dentate or pinnatifid: racemes or 
spikes terminal, simple or branched: fis. 
vellow, fuscous, purple or red, rarely 
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white; calyx deeply 5-cleft or parted, 
rarely shortly 5-toothed; corolla-tube 
about none, explanate-rotate, lobes 5, 
broad, slightly unequal; stamens 5: caps. 
globose, oblong or ovoid, septicidally 2- 
valved. About 270 species, natives 
mostly of the Medit. region, widely in- 
troduced in other countries. Prop. by 
means of cuttings or division, although 
most of the Mulleins self-sow freely. 


The Mulleins are very easily culti- 
vated, adapting themselves to almost any 
soil except a wet cold one. In America 
the name Mullein calls to mind the com- 
mon weed, V. Thapsus, but this same 
weed if massed in the wild border is a 
very showy plant and gives a tall colum- 
nar effect which is very pleasing when 
contrasting with looser, more open-grow- 
ing plants such as Larkspur, Wild As- 
ters, and Goldenrods. Another feature 
of the Mulleins which makes them valu- 
able in border planting is the generally 
predominating gray-green of the foliage, 
in fact of the whole plant, which con- 
trasts with the bright or dark green foli- 
age about it. The most serious draw- 
back to the Mulleins in general is that 
most of them are biennial and although 
they reproduce naturally and freely they 
hybridize so readily that they rarely re- 
produce true. However, most of the hy- 
brids are as showy as their parents and 
as a whole they deserve a place in every 
border of size. Some of the more showy 
and satisfactory species are V. olym- 
picum, V. phoeniceum, V. Chaixii, V. 
nigrum, V. phlomoides, -V. pannosum, 
and V. Cupreum, although many others 
are almost equally as good. In choosing 
varieties the question of height should 
be taken into account, as some species 
grow much taller than others. Nearly 
all the species will stand any amount of 
sun although some of them, as V. 
phoeniceum, do better in partial shade. 


Thapsus, Linn. (V. Blattaria, J. A. 
Schmidt, not Linn. V. giganteum, Willk. 
V. Schraderi, Mey.). Common Mullein. 
Biennial, 2-6 ft. high, densely yellowish 
tomentose: radical lvs. oblong, crenu- 
late, petioled; cauline lvs. decurrent 
from lf. to lf.: fis. yellow, fasicles form- 
ing spike; calyx tomentose, lobes lanceo- 
late; corolla small, concave. Eu., espe- 
cially N. and Cent., and Cent. Asia, 
also naturalized in N. Amer. Gn. 28, 
p. 148.—A familiar weed in woods and 
uncultivated fields. Hybridizes very 
readily with other species. There is also 
a white form of the species. This plant 
varies considerably in color and size 
of its fis., the denseness of its infl., and 
probably occurs under several trade 
names in Eu. A first-year rosette in a 
pot makes an attractive plant. 

















at Courtland, Ont. 


Simple but effective floral planting in front of milk plant 
Owned by City Dairy Co., Toronto 
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Man’s Faithful Friend” 


N ALL countries the dog is a house- 

hold pet. He is the chosen companion 

of all classes of people, and Cuvier 
gives him the distinction of being the 
only animal that has followed man over 
the whole earth. Dogs give faithful and 
valuable service in return for the pro- 
tection they receive from their masters. 
On sheep-farms they defend the flocks, 
guide them from the pastures to the 
sheepfold and keep them together if 
night or a storm overtakes them. The 
dog is the farmer’s best friend; he 
guards his poultry-yard from foxes, 
skunks and woodchucks; protects his 
garden and his house from thieves; 
drives his cattle afield and brings them 
home. Innumerable are the _ stories 
which tell of life and property saved by 
the timely warning given by the house 
dog. It is not too much to say that in 
many cases profitable farming would be 
impossible without the protection af- 
forded by a faithful, intelligent dog. 

If we see a dog shrink and cower at 
his master’s approach instead of bound- 
ing to meet him with undisguised de- 
light, is it not good evidence that the 
man is cruel and selfish? Dr. Norman 
Macleod said once, “J would give noth- 
ing for that man’s religion whose cat 
and dog are not the better for it,” a 
sentiment that we can most heartily en- 
dorse. Most people profess to love a 
dog, yet there is plenty of cruelty to 
them because of ignorance as to their 
commonest Wants. Ignorance overfeeds 
them, carelessness starves them, wilful- 
ness flogs, stones, terrifies, kicks and 
teases them, but through it all the dog 
ever remains man’s most faithful friend. 

Let us consider for a moment the best 
way of showing that kindness which is 
his due. The dog needs a master whom 
he can love, trust and defend; who will 
give him a home and food and to whom 
obedience will be a pleasure. He must 
not have occasion to fear stick or stone, 
or teasing. 

A dog may be taught to do almost 
anything you would care to have him do, 
without punishment. Encouragement and 
petting will produce better results than 
whipping. With good treatment and 
plenty of liberty for exercise, his life 
will be a happiness to himself and to 
others. 

One frequent cruelty practised is that 
of keeping a dog chained. Dogs need 
exercise every day and cannot be well, 
comfortable or happy without it. What 
misery it must be for an active dog to be 
fastened by a chain, often alas! a short 
one, in all kinds of weather, hot or cold, 
wet or dry. What wonder that our ears 
are so often pained by the constant 
pleading bark or whining of some un- 
happy chained dog. People ought to 
realize that they have no right to keep 
their dogs chained so that they will an- 
noy the neighbors in this way and thus 
become a nuisance. An ugly dog that 
cannot be trusted to run loose, had bet- 
ter be humanely disposed of than be 
kept to suffer. 

If a dog bites some one there is often a 
general scare; the dog is beaten or 
poisoned or tied up more constantly than 
ever, yet it is just this tying up that 
makes him vicious; every sort of foolish 





*Published in leaflet form by the AMERICAN 
HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY, 180 Long- 
wood Ave., Boston, Mass. 


reason is given for this cruel practice. 
They say, “if he is loose he will run 
away.” Of course he will, for fear of 
being chained up again. Or they say 
“if he is loose he will bite some one.” 
Of course he will, because the chaining 
has made him vicious. Or, “he is chained 
as a guard to bark at tramps.” But 
then if the dog barks all day whether 
there are tramps or not, he ceases to be 
listened to, and everyone knows how to 
keep out of the way of a chained dog, 
or quiet him by a piece of poisoned meat 
thrown near his prison. 

There is always danger, especially in 
hot weather, that a dog when tied will 
suffer from neglect. People who know 
that he requires food and clean water 
are often too careless to give it to him— 
the water especially, and the constant 
thirst which comes from barking and 
fretting is so great that these careless 
folks would be well-nigh crazy if they 
had to suffer it themselves. There are 
other, and very serious reasons which 
any veterinary surgeon could explain 
that makes it essential to the health of 
a dog to have his liberty at least for 
several hours daily. There is a kind 
of grass that a dog eats which has great 
medicinal value for him, and his instinct 
alone tells him where to find it when he 
needs it. Tied up he goes without it 
and suffers in consequence. 

THE Best Way TO KEEP A DOG THAT 
Neeps RESTRAINT is to put him in a 
yard with a high fence. If this is not 
practicable fasten a wire across any 
yard; on this put an iron ring which 
when attached by a cord to the dog’s 
collar will allow him to run backward 
and forward, the full length of the wire. 
One man had a rope twenty feet long 
on a ring which could slip on a wire 
about thirty feet long stretched between 
two trees. The yard ought to have shade 
as well as sunshine to protect the dog 
from too great heat of the sun. A dog 
house should be made with a partition 
running nearly across it, behind which 
he will be protected from the wind. It 
should also be raised a few inches from 
the ground to prevent dampness, which 
is one cause of mange, and of the dis- 
ease called “kennel lameness.” There 
should be a sliding panel in the back of 
the house to let in the sun and air when 
the kennel needs ventilation and drying. 
Give your dog clean straw, or better still, 
clean pine shavings for his bed. It is 
certainly more merciful during cold 
weather to let your dog sleep in the 
house, where he is also a better guard 
against burglars. 

The cutting of dog’s ears and tails is 
a barbarous practice, and is not only 
very cruel, but liable to cause serious 
disease. Deafness and canker often fol- 
low the exposure of the inside of the ear. 
A dog’s ears should never be pulled 
either in play or for punishment, for 
this is apt to cause deafness. 

A good combing and brushing is far 
more useful than a bath for a dog. 
Never use hot water for washing dogs; 
it should have only just the chill off. 
Water should be sparingly used for 
smooth-coated terriers, as it spoils their 
coats. Do not allow even a dog who is 
fond of water to go in too often after a 
stick; his spirit is greater than his 
strength, and a dog who dislikes the 
water ought never to be thrown into it. 
If your dog is cross or irritable, seek 
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for the cause. It may be a tight 
improper food, or Something else that 
you can remedy. ogs are very it 
tive, and will quickly respond with — 
ure to a kind word, and suffer an 
respondingly from harsh scolding. 7 


A dog should be fed regular : 
day. His food should be vail ps 
should consist of meat, bones, rice - 
meal, tripe, dog biscuit and milk,’ Beil 
the tripe in a moderate quantity of 
water, and when the meat is sufficient} 
done, throw into the liquor some des 
biscuits. Let them soak until soft thee 
break them, and mix together with the 
meat previously cut into rather small 
pieces; when dogs prefer the biscuit 

the soaking should be omitted. During the 
summer boil a cabbage with the meat 
now and then; this is a good antidote 
against the mange. In the winter add 
potatoes occasionally to their food; they 
contain the peculiar vegetable acid that 
dogs require, and which they obtain jn 
couch-grass when they can procure it. 
Some dogs are fond of fruit and vege- 
tables, and in this case it is well to give 
it to them in small quantities. Dogs that 
do not have much exercise ought to be 
fed sparingly. Be sure that your dog 
has always access to fresh water to 
drink; keep it in a clean dish, and gee 
that it is frequently changed. Do not 
allow his food to be prepared in a care. 
less, slovenly manner. In all drinking 
fountains see that there is a place pro. 
vided for the dog to get his share. He 
will not only be more comfortable, but 
it may save him from serious illness, 
especially in hot weather. 


If your dog has a fit, prevent him from 
getting out on the street, or some stupid 
person may raise the cry of “mad dog,” 
and he may be shot. Put him into a 
dark, quiet place, wet his head with cold 
water frequently, and a few hours after 
he has recovered, feed him on bread and 
milk. While a dog is in the fit you can 
do nothing but keep him from injuring 
himself. It is best to send for a veteri- 
nary surgeon. 


If any person is bitten by a dog, in- 
stead of killing the animal, it should be 
quietly shut up and taken care of for 
a few days. The chances are that it will 
recover, and when it is found that it 
was not suffering from hydrophobia the 
person bitten need not die of fright, but 
will also have a chance to recover. We 
learn that in thirty years only two 
deaths from hydrophobia have been re- 
ported in Boston. Many more persons 
have been struck by lightning. 


In case of distemper, fits, costiveness, 
fevers or inflammation, give castor oil 
and olive oil in equal quantities, from 
a teaspoonful to an ounce per dose, ac- 
cording to the size and age of the dog. 
It is due to confinement and an unna- 
tural way of living that domestic animals 
are often ill. 





Fall seems to be a very desirable 
time for country trips. It is a time of 
year when the colorings of the land- 
scape are at their very best and those 
who are looking for calm and quiet 
are more likely to find it than any 
other time of year. Not only is there 
a repose and a peaceful atmosphere 
about the beautiful fall days, but the 
great crowd of vacationists and mo- 
torists have, for the most part, dis- 
appeared. 
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Our Oldest Subscriber—Mrs. 
P. E. Reynolds, Healdsburg, Calif. 


August 27th last, honored Aunt 
Polly Reynolds, (Mrs. yy 
Reynolds), on the occasion of the one 
hundredth anniversary of her birth. 


Py aieest 27 California, on 

















Mrs. P. E. Reynolds 


Aunt Polly was born in Essex, Ver- 
mont, August 27, 1824. It was about 
thirty years -later that she went to 
California, and after about twenty 
years residence in the vicinity of 
Petaluma, she located in Healdsburg. 


We quote from the San Francisco 
Examiner as follows: 


Keenness of vision, strength of voice 
and limb and an unusually bright mind 
belong to Aunt Polly. No one has even 
seen her in a temper, and her sense of 
humor is infectious. She has never worn 
corsets, and boasts of the days when 
she was the finest horsewoman in the 
county and the best butter maker. 

Moderation and the inheritance of a 
strong constitution are the two factors 
Aunt Polly credits for her long and ac- 
tive life. She has never missed a meet- 
ing of the Sotoyome Literary Club, of 
which she is honorary president; is not 
dependent on anyone for aid in personal 
care, and has reading and visits of 
friends for recreation. Her deafness is 
her only disability, which she feels is 
compensated for by her clear sight. 





Our records show that Aunt Polly 
has been a subscriber to THE 
FLOWER GROWER during its entire his- 
tory, beginning with January 1914, 
when it was THE MODERN GLADIOLUS 
GROWER, the subscription coming to 
us originally through Arthur Cowee, 
the well known Gladiolus grower. 
After that Aunt Polly paid her sub- 
scription direct until !ast year when 
it was sent by Anson H. Burlingame, 
of Healdsburg, California, who has 
kindly furnished us with information 
for the preparation of this brief note. 

Healdsburg may well be proud of so 
illustrious a citizen and THE FLOWER 
GROWER is honored by the fact that 
Aunt Polly has been a reader for so 
long a period, and Brother Burlin- 
game reports that Aunt Polly still 
reads THE FLOWER GROWER and takes 
keen interest in it, and enjoys and re- 
members its articles. 


Aunt Polly is a living example of 
the value of flower growing to round 
out a life of balanced activities; and 
a proof that flower growing is useful 
for the promotion of longevity in the 
human race as well as in giving satis- 
faction and to develop character. May 
there be many Aunt Pollys, and may 
eee days be as long and as useful as 

er’s. 





Pollen 


A=. new knowledge on the subject of 
pollen is likely to be of interest not 
only to the plant physiologist, but also 
to the plant breeder. For example, it 
happens not infrequently that promis- 
ing crosses between different plants 
cannot be made because of inability to 
secure the ripe and viable pollen of one 
species at the time when the stigmas of 
the other are ready for pollination. 
Hence it becomes important for the hy- 
bridist to know how best pollen may be 
stored and how to test stored pollen to 
ascertain whether it has retained its 
powers of germination. Recent experi- 
mental studies* of pollen by H. E. Knowl- 
ton, which have been directed to these 
ends throw new light on the conditions 
which serve to preserve the life of pollen 
and on the reasons for the often rapid 
mortality of pollen. The plants used 
for experiments were Antirrhinum— 
which has a relatively long-lived pollen, 
and Maize—the pollen of which lives for 
an exceedingly brief time. Apple pollen 
was also tested. The author points out 
that although it is often easy to cause 
pollen to grow on artificial media, none 
of the media yet discovered is altogether 
satisfactory. A sugar solution is usually 
employed for artificial germination, and 
it is interesting to observe that the pollen 
of some species is so “hardy” that it will 
grow in sugar solution of very varied 
concentration or even in water alone. 





* “Studies in Pollen, with Special Reference to 
Longevity.” Cornell University Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Memoir 52. January, 1922. 
Ithaca, New York. Published by the Univer- 
sity. 
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In more difficult cases the addition of a 
little gelatine or agar appears to assist 
pollen-germination. Some species are on 
the contrary very sensitive, and only 
germinate when the sugar solution is of 
a definite concentration. The pollen of 
Graminez belongs to this category, and 
in the case of Maize, will only ger- 
minate in a ten per cent solution of cane 
sugar, to which 0.7 per cent agar has 
been added. In some cases germination 
in artificial media only takes place if a 
portion of the stigma of the flower is 
added to it. 

Although the length of life of pollen 
grains is often to be measured by days, 
the pollen of the Date Palm almost de- 
serves the designation of “perennial,” 
for the Arabs make a practice of keeping 
branches of staminate flowers in paper 
bags in dry, cool places for use in pol- 
linating the female flowers in the fol- 
lowing year. It has, indeed, been averred 
that Date pollen retains its viability for 
fifteen years. At the other extreme is 
Oxalis Acetosella, the pollen of which is 
ephemeral—enduring but for one day. 
Between these extremes stand Antirrhi- 
num majus, with pollen which lasts for 
forty-three days, and Picea _ excelsa, 
whose pollen may be kept for eighty days. 
Apple pollen is long-lived; stored in a 
dry place it may be still capable of ger- 
minating at the end of six months. The 
moisture content of the atmosphere in 
which pollen is stored has a marked 
effect on its viability. Generally speak- 
ing thirty per cent humidity or a quite 
dry atmosphere is best. When condi- 
tions are suitable germination, that is 
the throwing out of the pollen tube from 
the grain, may take place with astonish- 
ing rapidity; for example, in the case 
of Antirrhinum majus, within two or 
three minutes of immersion of pollen in 
a sugar solution of appropriate strength. 
Of accommodating pollens that of the 
Apple is remarkable. It may show 
slight germination, one per cent in a 
2.5 per cent solution, and the percentage 
of germination goes on rising with in- 
creasing concentration until the medium 
contains seventeen per cent of sugar, 
and even in thirty per cent twenty-five 
out of every hundred pollen grains grow. 

No less remarkable than the long life 
of certain kinds of pollen is the length 
of the period during which stigmas may 
remain receptive. Thus, in Antirrhi- 
num, a stigma may retain some of its 
power for three weeks. Of the condi- 
tions which are favourable to pollen via- 
bility, low temperature appears to be of 
importance with decreasing storage 
temperature; there is at all events with 
Antirrhinum pollen an increase in longev- 
ity. Stored at — 18° C. to — 30 C. 
pollen of this plant remained capable 
of fertilization for one hundred and 
sixty-one days, whereas at 0° C. the 
viability of the pollen only lasted a 
month. A high percentage of carbon- 
dioxide in the air is said also to pre- 
serve pollen. In pure carbon-dioxide 
Antirrhinum pollen remains viable for 
a month. Why pollen generally should 
die so soon remains still a mystery. It 
does not die of desiccation nor of ex- 
haustion; apparently, as with seeds, a 
slow change in its proteins goes on— 
the end term of which is incompatible 
with life. This is a subject for the bio- 
chemist; the gardener who practises 
plant breeding is more concerned in 
knowing how pollen may best be kept 
alive—The Gardeners’ Chronicle, (Eng- 
lish) 

























BY J. HORACE McFARLAND, Editor American Rose Annual 


ONCE heard Theodore Roosevelt 

at a great dinner announce the 

subject of his short address as a 
reiteration of certain of the common 
moralities, which, he said, depended 
upon the ninth and tenth Command- 
ments, adding, “Lest you may have 
forgotten which, I will now repeat 
them.” It was quite apparent that 
many of his distinguished auditors 
could not have repeated this last fifth 
of the Decalogue, which he stated as 
his text for a characteristic fling at 
slander and covetousness. 

It was “old stuff,” certainly, but 
was—and is—needed. Indeed, I could 
preach quite a sermon myself on cer- 
tain other of the common moralities 
which it is the unpleasant practice of 
some citizens to disregard as they as- 
sume to elect which sections of the 
Federal Constitution and which laws 
of the land they will obey. But this 
is a Rose story! 

The “old stuff” I want to enforce is 
as to the painstaking part of Rose cul- 
ture. The excitement of the selection 
of varieties, the glory of the June 
burst of bloom, even the adventure of 
the summer fight against bugs and 
bothers, are past. The end of the 
bloom season has been reached, and 
there comes a relaxation of Rose ef- 
fort. 

Yet now is the time to do the clean- 
ing up that will be protection next 
Summer. Now is the time to get 
ready the ground for more Roses. 
Now is the time to critically compare 
and record the observations and ex- 
periences which will make the Rose 
growing of 1925 more _ intelligent, 
more successful, more helpful to other 
Rose lovers. 


If black-spot and mildew have both- 
ered the Roses of 1924, it is the 
proper thing in November to gather 
and burn every affected leaf, leaving 
not one on the ground to prepare 
trouble for next year. To give the 
ground about the Roses a substantial 
treatment of lime-sulphur, or bor- 
deaux mixture, or sulphur-arsenate, 
or colloidal sulphur, will be hitting at 
the disease spores in their wintering- 
over locations. ‘Prevention is better 
than cure.” 


I HAVE in these pages strongly ad- 
vocated fall planting where good 
plants could be obtained in fresh con- 
dition and gotten into well-prepared 
locations in time to get a little root 
growth before the ground freezes 
deeply. I still so urge, but if cir- 
cumstances prevent, there is left the 
admonition to prepare the ground for 
the Roses in the Fall, allowing it to 
settle and the fertilizer in it to break 


down before Spring. Not so old is 
the expressed belief that the recom- 
mended three- or four-foot prepara- 
tion is unessential, and that two feet 
of enriched and mellow soil above any 
required drainage is ample. Note the 
drainage requirement; Roses love 
plentiful passing moisture, but will 
not endure “wet feet.” As to enrich- 
ment, it should be said again that 
Roses are strong feeders, and that the 
best known food for them is stable 
manure, with preference given to 
cow manure. Up to nearly one-third 
of the bulk can be dug in evenly in 
the Fall, and by Spring such beds will 
be in prime order for the extra early 
planting I advise. 

Carried-over Roses, or fall-planted 
bushes, need preliminary pruning 
both to avoid winter wind-whipping 
and the drain of evaporation from 
wood that is not to remain for the 
next season. Extra-long shoots on 
the Teas and Hybrid Teas should be 
clipped, leaving, however, a_ liberal 
margin for the final and close spring 
pruning. Climbers, the Hybrid Per- 
petuals and the shrubbery Roses may 
need tying up to avoid storm damage. 

Right now experience is ripe, and 
can be availed of. Which of the Hy- 
brid Teas bloomed most, or most con- 
tinually? Which were best in June, 
in July-August, in September? Which 
gave flowers of fragrance? Which 
of the red, pink, white and copper 
sections were preferable in your gar- 
den, and which in each color gave 
you flowers in the three critical sea- 
sons above mentioned? Most impor- 
tant, which of the much-vaunted yel- 
low Roses were really yellow in bloom, 
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and bloomed often enoug 
while? 

About this latter question I 
critically anxious and insistent. So 
times one good bloom covers too is, 
bloomless weeks! The Rose-publie ; 
hungry for dependable yellow Rom 
Which are dependable? You tell ma 


|S gg ae oe 
. Rindge, Souvenir de . 
Pernet, Eldorado, Golden joe 
Chirstine, Constance, Mabel Morse 
Souvenir de H. A. Verschuren (what 
a scandalous name to stick on a de. 
fenseless Rose!)—which of these, oy 
any other variety, have been honestly 
and clearly yellow, have bloomed -an 
average of over six buds per month 
from June to September, have kept 
reasonably healthy? You tell me! 

The early Fall often gives us the 
cool nights and the abundant moisture 
that make for lovely Rose buds. Work 
out for your neighborhood a list of 
these dependable and desirable fal] 
friends, and I will tabulate and spread 
the news through these columns and 
through the inclusive pages of the 
American Rose Annual. 


Mrs, § 


Also, Autumn is a fine time to ae- 
complish Rose friendships through 
membership in the American Rose §o- 
ciety. There is usually a combination 
rate which will give new members 
from November on, the current year’s 
invaluable Annual, as well as the 
Members’ Handbook which discloses 
the names and addresses of your Rose 
neighbors, while at the same time put- 
ting you in line for the early copies of 
the 1925 Annual. I know that Robert 
Pyle, the Rose Secretary, at West 
Grove, Pa., will tell you about it on 
application, and permit you to join 
hands with more than thirty-five hun- 
dred other anxious amateurs, as well 
as make you first cousin to England’s 
great organization of over twelve 
thousand Rose lovers. 


Such is the November Rose Pro- 
gram. Is it good? 





My Roses in 1924 


BY ELLA C. HORTON, 


ance,” but for keeping still. It 
is the wonderfulness of this sea- 
Roses. Such size! Such sub- 
stance! Such tints and_ shading! 
Such foliage! Before there were any 
blossoms a lady who came from town 
to see the Iris, standing before the 
rows of bushes, murmured, “What a 
growth!” I did not dream then of 
the glory that was coming. All who 
saw them in their first wonderful 
burst of bloom said they had never 
seen anything like it. One lady, who 
went away with an armful of what 
seemed to her almost unbelievable 
treasure, said later that she had 
written to her family at Rockaway 
that they had never seen Roses. | 


| AM quite too full—not “for utter- 


son’s 


(Western N. Y.) 


Florence Pemberton like a big in- 
curved Chrysanthemum! Lady Hill- 
ingdon, as perfect and almost as full 
as a Kaiserin Augusta Victoria (I 
have tried to call that the Victory 
Rose “since the war,” but nobody 
knows what I mean), which was its 
exquisite self though half as large 
again as its usual size. And Mrs. 
A. R. Waddell, with the bush covered 
with such big blooms and buds, keeps 
its coppery shades into full blown 
Roses. Of Lady Pirrie the same 1s 
true, and the blossoms of both have 
so many more petals than usual, giv- 
ing them such a lovely soft fluffy ap- 
pearance. I had three wonderful Los 


Angeles blooms, one right after an- 
other! 


It is all that its ardent orig- 
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. ribes it. As one Rosarian 
eee eee he “did get a blossom— 
Oh Boy!” The plant sent out several 
new shoots at once, each terminating 
in a bud, but the plant looks rather 
sickly. It certainly “required argu- 
ment” to convince some people that 
the Duchess of Wellington was really 
a Rose—and that Paul Neyron was 
not a Peony. 
VE been following the modern 
one in the few years that I have 
peen growing Roses, and have “gone 
after the Hybrid Teas”; but decided 
that I must have more of the Hybrid 
Perpetuals—that their grand June 
display was something I could not 
longer miss. The Hybrid Perpetuals 
that I planted last Fall were a reve- 
lation to me. Frau Karl Druschki 
was not as large nor of so fine sub- 
stance as White Killarney, but it 
bloomed a second time. So did George 
Arends, Mrs. John Laing, and Paul 
Neyron; and Prince Camille de Rohan 
had one dusky red velvet blossom on 
the 12th day of August. I do not see 
how I have lived without the delicate 
pink loveliness of George Arends, 
sometimes called Pink Druschki. We 
have “Baby Blue”’—surely this is 
Baby Pink. 

I have feared that I was leaving 
the blossoms too long on the bushes— 
they did make such a grand display— 
weakening them for the next bloom- 
ing, but scarcely a bush “took a rest.” 
Some sent up rich garnet shoots from 
the base of the plant at the very be- 
ginning of the season, and the thick- 
ness of some is astonishing. 

Such armfuls and boxes full as I 
have the pleasure of giving to shut- 
ins, to the sweet girl graduate, the 
wedding in the neighborhood, Chil- 
dren’s Day at the Church, to the 
neighbor in the hospital, and for- 
tunately to a funeral in only one 
neighborhood family this year. 


I wonder more and more how the 
many people who have so much more 
time, and strength, and money, and 
space, than I have, can think that life 
is quite worth while without the joy 
and inspiration of living among even 
a few choice Roses. Verily, my Rose- 
garden of nineteen hundred and twen- 
ty-four will be “a thing of beauty and 
a joy forever’—for so long as I live 
it will be ever before me, and will go 


on in the soul of me into the Here- 
after. 





Artificial Fertilizers 


‘THERE are still many gardeners who 
are almost afraid to use artificial 
fertilizers,. and who, in consequence, 
are finding themselves in difficulties ow- 
ing to the high cost and genuine scarcity 
of dung, on account of the rapid super- 
session of horses by machinery. It is 
for such gardeners that the present arti- 
cle is written, not for the man who has 
used artificial fertilizers for the last 
twenty years, for he, of course, will 
know all about it.” 
Until about the middle of September 
artificial fertilizers should be in full use. 
It is often the early and the late appli- 
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cations that count most. Crops can be 
rushed through a danger period or 
pushed on to be ready for a certain date. 
One cannot do this with liquid animal 
manure whatever anyone may say to the 
contrary, and one certainly cannot get 
the beauty of color in either flowers or 
vegetables without “artificials” that one 
can with them. 

Like almost everything else, artificial 
fertilizers have been classified and, if 
I may say so, over-classified. Nearly 
every garden writer has some pet classi- 
fication of his own. He either classifies 
them as regards the crops that they bene- 
fit most, or as regards their solubility 
in water, or, again, as to the metals of 
which they are compounds. The pres- 
ent writer would like to abolish all this 
over-classification, which makes the sub- 
ject confusing and so often leads to dis- 
aster in the case of the inexperienced. 
Let them be divided into four great 
groups and stick to that. 

The most important group is that of 
which the principal ingredient is nitro- 
gen. Nitrogenous artificial fertilizers 
comprise nitrate of soda, sulphate of 
ammonia, nitrate of ammonia, nitrate of 
lime and a few others. All are very 
soluble in water and remarkably quick 
in action. They produce leafage and 
nothing else, therefore they should not 
be used for flowers or vegetables where 
undue quantities of foliage are unde- 
sirable. If, however, crops are wanted to 
make leaf growth, they should be given 
nitrogen in one of the forms named 
above, using it at a rate not greater than 
one ounce to the gallon of water or 
half an ounce to the square yard. 


The second group is that of potash 
manures. Potassium itself is a metal 
which few gardeners have seen and none 
need want to see. Its salts, however, 
are exceedingly useful; in fact, such 
crops as Potatoes and, indeed, many 
roots can hardly be grown to perfection 
without them. Being a metal, potassium 
combines readily with acids, and one of 
its compounds, saltpetre, is often used 
as a nitrogenous manure. In reality, 
however, it can be used for supplying 
both potash and. nitrogen to the soil, and 
it will be noticed that it does not make 
plants “run to leaf” to the same extent 
as a purely nitrogenous fertilizer. Phos- 
phate of potash is another of its com- 
bined salts, but this will be treated in 
the next section. 


Beyond these there are two salts of 
potash for our use, namely, sulphate of 
potash and wood ashes, which contain 
a percentage of carbonate of potash. I 
need hardly give particulars of the value 
or use of wood ashes since even the 
veriest amateur understands it. Sul- 
phate of potash is a valuable fertilizer 
for application throughout Spring and 
Summer. It may either be used dry at 
the rate of one ounce to the square 
yard or in solution at the rate of one 
ounce per gallon of water. 

The third group of artificial fertilizers 
consists of those supplying phosphates 
to the land. I have already mentioned 
phosphate of potash in this connection, 
but it is not recommendable for general 
use owing to the difficulty of storing it. 
It has a disagreeable habit of deliques- 
cing, and must therefore be kept in a 
damp-proof tin if it is to be stored at all. 
About a quarter of a pound of phosphate 
of potash is ample for a ten-gallon cask 
of water. 


Among other phosphatic fertilizers 


super phosphate of lime is probably the 
best known, and an effort should be made 
to obtain a sample with the highest pos- 
sible percentage of solubility. 


There is 
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always a considerable amount of super- 
phosphate which will not dissolve, and 
it is, therefore, a good plan to make up 
a stock solution and allow the sediment 
to settle. If a pound of superphosphate 
of lime is dissolved in a tub of water 
holding about eight gallons and then 
one part of this stock solution used with 
every two parts of water, a liquid ferti- 
lizer quite strong enough for ordinary 
purposes will be the result. It does not 
pay to give superphosphate too strong 
on account of its being a very acid ma- 
nure. While potash fertilizers increase 
quality, phosphates induce earliness. 
The last group consists of general 
artificial fertilizers. One of these, which 
deserves carefully experimenting with, 
is sulphate of iron, as it intensifies the 
color of both flowers and foliage. In 
large doses it is very poisonous, but I 
have successfuliy used it up to about 
half an ounce to the gallon of water. 
E. T. Exuis, (In The Garden, English) 





Ornamental Shrubs for the South 


Most readers are confused or dis- 
couraged by the long names by which 
the nurserymen call ornamental shrubs 
and discard the selection even before it 
is made; others read all of the descrip- 
tions but are lost as to which species 
to select and thus give up the task; while 
still a few familiarize themselves with 
the size, shape, blooming season, grow- 
ing habits and general adaptability of a 
half dozen shrubs described by reliable 
nurserymen, plant and care for them ac- 
cording to directions, and in a few sea- 
sons their home is noted for its beauty 
and attractiveness throughout the com- 
munity. 

Properly placing shrubs around a 
homestead is a comparatively simple 
task. In fact the very first rule to fol- 
low is to make it simple, and then make 
it natural or arrange it as near as pos- 
sible like nature would have it. For a 
small home lawn, not more than five 
kinds should be arranged in groups near 
the corners of the lawn and about the 
base of the building. Shrubs may also 
be set to a hedge form to add grace to 
the picture or to hide unsightly objects. 
Never place a group of shrubs in the 
center of an open lawn. 

Every plant should be selected and 
placed for a purpose; some for their at- 
tractive foliage, some for their blossoms 
and a few for their fruit. Do not mix 
plants that are too much unlike; ever- 
greens should be grouped to themselves, 
while deciduous shrubs, or shrubs which 
shed their leaves in Winter, should be 
grouped together, or grouped so as to 
form a foreground for the Evergreens. 


For the southern homestead the fol- 
lowing will furnish a list sufficiently 
large for selected plantings. 


DECIDUOUS 
Spirea Vanhouttei 
Crape Myrtle 


Weigela : 
Spirea Thunbergi 
Japanese Quince 


Deutzias EVERGREENS 
Forsythia Abelia 

Lilac Japanese Privet 
Hydrangea Arborvitz 
Snowball Boxwood 


Amoor River Privet Deodara Cedar 
J. G. Wooproor, 


Assistant Horticulturist, Georgia Experiment 
Station. (In Press Bulletin No. 211) 





Artificial fertilizers discussed on this 
page by an English writer are always 
interesting to the gardener ;—but use 
caution with chemical elements. 
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Six Room Dutch Colonial House* 


By THE ARCHITECTS’ SMALL HOUSE SERVICE BUREAU OF THE UNITED STATES, INC. 


HE low, general lines and over- 

hanging eaves of the Dutch Col- 

onists are carried out in this six 
room home. It provides a compact 
plan, and is ingenious in the logical 
placing and size of rooms in relation 
to each other. 


cleaner, and shelves for the storage of 
kitchen provisions. 

The porch shown in the illustration 
is an added feature that one home 
builder desired. It required a wider lot. 


VESTIBULE: Not only keeps out cold 
and drafts from the house, but pro- 

















Copyright 1924—The Architects’ Small House Service Bureau—Home Plan No. 6-A-20 


There are six rooms, bathroom, and 
nine closets, also an attic and full 
basement. 

This house can be placed on a lot 
ranging in size from 35 feet to 40 feet 
in width. It is designed to face west 
or north. For other facings the plans 
can be reversed. 

The house is of wood construction 
on masonry foundation, wide wood 
siding for walls, and roof shingled. 

In many ways this is a model small 
home. It often has been built at re- 
markably low cost, and offers about 
as much for the money as can be con- 
tained within the allotted floor space. 

Housewives will be pleased with the 
accommodation and convenience of ar- 
rangement afforded by the kitchen 
planning. The sink is placed under 
the window with drain boards on one 
or both sides and with cupboards run- 
ning to both sides so as to fill up the 
whole end wall of this room. There 
is a built-in refrigerator and space 
for a kitchen table. If it is desired 
to use a coal burning range an addi- 
tional flue can be added in the corner 
of the kitchen. In the entry way 
there are spaces for brooms, vacuum 





*Questions addressed to the paper will be an- 
swered by the Architect’s Small House Service 
Bureau of the United States, Inc., controlled by 
the American Institute of Architects and indorsed 
by the department of commerce, United States 
government. Inclose self-addressed, stamped en- 
velope for reply. 


vides a coat closet. This has two nar- 
row doors to save space. The six 
panelled front door is flanked by glass 
panes which light the hall and the coat 
closet. 


HALL: Stairs to the second floor ascend 
from this hall, which connects the liv- 


ing room and dining room by arched 
doorways. 
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VESTIBULER FIRST FLOOR 


LIVING ROOM: Large, airy room with 
a fireplace in the center of the outside 
wall. Well proportioned, has windows 
on three sides and wall space for large 
pieces of furniture. It is a room that 
furnishes well with simple furnishings. 

DINING ROOM: A pleasant room with 
light and outlook on two sides. 
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KITCHEN: Light and ai 
sides so that it is : cone tr 
kitchen. Sink placed under pase. — 
dow with built-in cupboards at eitha, 
side. These cupboards have father 


above and drawers and bi shelves 
Ice-box has a door for outside oo 
opening on the back stoop cing 


UPPER HALL: Has built 


: -i . 
hinged cover, giving tonne Wit 


additional stor. 


age space, also a clothes ch 
linen closet has plenty my 


BEDROOMS: All three 
cross ventilation, and 


of wide Shelves, 


bedrooms have 
are light and 










BED ROOM 


if-4°X 14-0" 


BED ROOM 
11°4°X 119" 


SECOND FLOOR 


airy due to having windows on two 
sides. Each has a good clothes closet, 
Some home builders have put in addj- 
tional closets under the eaves. The 
bedrooms are full height except for 
the slight cut-off in one corner. 


. BATHROOM: Conveniently located in 


relation to stairs and bedrooms. Little 

closet in one corner is especially con- 

venient. Position of bathroom over 
kitchen means greater economy in 
plumbing. 

The cost to build this house will de- 
pend upon what you put into it and 
how thoroughly it is equipped. In 
some localities costs are higher than 
others. Expensive equipment will in- 
crease costs, whereas inexpensive 
equipment will decrease costs. This 
house should be reasonable to build if 
you use simple equipment and limit 
your requirements. It provides un- 
usual convenience and living condi- 
tions for a minimum outlay of money. 





A discussion of the details and ar- 
rangements of a home is always in- 
teresting; and few people, indeed, are 
there who at some time in their lives 
have not been interested in the plan- 
ning and construction of one. 

Therefore, although home building 
is not strictly within the scope of 
THE FLOWER GROWER, as indicated by 
its name, yet it is probably a fact 
that nine out of ten subscribers to 
THE FLOWER GROWER are interested 
in the subject of home building, either 
for themselves or for others. 

Those who may think they are not 
interested at the moment would do 
well to give a little study and thought 
to the subject, even though their pres- 
ent requirements are apparently well 
taken care of. The desire for a home 
should be present with us all. 
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Homes for the Lean Purse 


BY ROBERT T. JONES, A. I. A. 


Technical Director for 
The Architect’s Small House Service Bureau, Northwestern Division, Inc. 


me without first wondering how 
— he is going to pay for it. Out 
of the thousands upon thousands of let- 
ters that come to my desk every month 
from people living in every section of 
the United States who are thinking 
about building homes, certainly more 
than half start out with the question, 
“How much is my home going to cost: 
After I tell them something about what 
to expect in this line, there is almost 
always disappointment, and then I get 
the second question. It runs something 
like this: “What can I do to reduce 
costs?” This is such an important and 
general question that I think you may be 
interested in my answer to it, so that is 
what this story is about—how to reduce 
home building costs. 

You see a house is very much like any 
other kind of a mechanical device—that 
is, it can be very simple or very elabo- 
rate. You know how many different 
kinds of automobiles there are. They 
all do about the same thing—they get 
you there and take you back—but you 
know also how differently they cost. 


Nitome 3 starts out to build a small 


QUANTITY AND QUALITY DETERMINE COSTS 


The cost of building homes varies with 
quality and quantity just as other things 
do. I am sure that everybody knows 
this. However, it is hard to get people 
to see that this rule, which makes us pay 
a full price for everything we get, has 
to apply to our own new home just as 
much as it does to the other fellow’s 
home, or any kind of building that is 
built. 


I need not tell you that the times have 


. changed. We hear enough today about 


the way prices have gone up—how it was 
possible in the old days to build so much 
more of a home for so much less money. 
It seems to me that we could get along 
far better with this question if we would 
just consider this water over the dam 
and stop thinking about the changes that 
have taken place, and then try to face 
the circumstances as they exist. How- 
ever, there is no doubt that it is the 
taste of good things at the lower prices 
of yesterday that is largely responsible 
for the high cost of building today. 
Why? Well, because we continue to ask 
in the face of these greatly increased 
costs for practically the same kind of 
thing that we required in the days be- 
fore the war. 


TAKE LESS AND PAY LESS 


Now, if the cost of living had not in- 
creased, or if the incomes had increased 
in proportion to increases in all other 
things, and we had thus been able to 
save our money in proportion to in- 
creased costs, perhaps it would be sound 
to pay the high costs now demanded for 
our homes. But the plain fact of the 
matter is that the risk of building homes 
at such high prices is so overwhelming 
that most of us decide to go on living in 
makeshift apartments or other cramped 
quarters. 

My cheerful job is not to tell you how 
you can beat this game, but how you can 


play a better one. Do as I tell you, and 
you may land in your own home without 
the high expense. Just follow me now 
and see! 

There is just one way to reduce and 
that is to reduce. But perhaps there are 
two methods of doing this. They both 
entail some sacrifices. One of these is 
to take less of the things you want. That 
means reducing quantities. The other 
way is not to have things quite so fine 
as they might be. That means reducing 
qualities. I think I can show you re- 
ductions along these two lines which are 
not such desperate matters after all. Per- 
haps you will be interested when I tell 
you that you can save at least twenty- 
five per cent of the cost of building by 
making reductions that will not spoil 
your house or cut down its comfort in 
any essential or permanent way. I am 
going to tell you how to do these things, 
not because I think it is desirable for 
anybody to do without what we know is 
fine, but because I think you really want 
a home and are ready to make sacrifices 
if somebody will tell you how to make 
them. Here goes then. 

One of the things you can leave off is 
the porch. This is not as easy a thing 
to do in certain climates as in others. 
In the northwest we do not use porches 
much because our evenings are cool, and 
there is not much purpose in sitting on 
a porch at any other time than the eve- 
ning. For similar reasons they do not 
use porches to any great extent in Cali- 
fornia. Down south the omission of a 
porch is a kind of a major operation— 
far more important than having the ap- 
pendix cut off—but still it can be done. 
This is an example of what I mean by 
reducing quantities. I know that there 
are a whole lot of readers who are say- 
ing right now, “I just would not have a 
house without a porch.” And they are 
the kind of people who are doing with- 
out homes they might have. The porch 
might be added later on when there is 
money enough to pay for it. 

Let us start out by leaving off the 
porch. There are $400, $500 or $600 you 
can put in your pocket. If the porch 
you had in mind was to have been glazed 
there are several hundred dollars more 
saved. If you had a sleeping porch in 
mind to top off your sun porch, cut that 
off and credit your bank account with 
$200 or $300 or more. These porches 
can easily account for $1,000. 

Other things of similar kind can be 
mentioned. For example, I remember 
very well not so very many years ago 
how I lived in a house that had no base- 
ment. There was just space enough un- 
der the house, a small area, for the fur- 
nace. The man who built that house did 
not have deep foundation walls to build. 
He did not have to trouble with water- 
proofing. He avoided the expense of ex- 
cavation and putting in footings and 
long piers to support the.floor beams. We 
lived mighty comfortably in that house 
—quite a large family of us—and we 
were warm in cold weather. If it is a 
matter of cutting down cost to the abso- 
lute limit, you would not have to have 
any basement at all. The heating plant, 
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one kind or another, could be put on the 
first floor. There are modern heating 
plants devised for this particular pur- 
pose. 

In the home I have told you about, we 
excavated out a practically full base- 
ment after several years had gone by. 
The expense was not great. We did not 
_ to disturb the old foundations at 
all. 

Another thing you can omit to cut 
down expense is the fireplace. Now I 
know I have started trouble, for any- 
body who has the real sentiment of home 
about him thinks of a wood fire and 
sitting around it with his family—a fine 
place to sit in the cool evenings of Fall 
and Spring, a fine affair to supplement 
the heating plant when winter tempera- 
tures are away down low. When you 
have friends in, it is the cheeriest place 
in the house, but the expense of sitting 
around that fireplace can easily be over 
$300. The point I wish to make is that 
you do not positively have to have a fire- 
place at first. You can add it at any 
time. 


KITCHEN IMPROVED AS FUNDS IMPROVE 

The home I spoke of in which my fam- 
ily lived so comfortably had no fireplace. 
In fact, it had no built-in features of 
any kind. In the kitchen, for example, 
there was a kind of a make-shift cup- 
board, but we did not have draw- 
ers, bins or shelves. We. did not 
have a kitchen cabinet of the modern 
sort, or a modern refrigerator with out- 
side icing. Later on when we built an- 
other house and put all these things in 
we learned what we had missed. But 
the point is we got along without them 
for some years and were perfectly happy 
about it. 

I have seen kitchens equipped with 
every known mechanical device and 
piece of furniture to lighten the burden 
and heart of the modern housewife— 
kitchens that cost a thousand dollars or 
more to equip. Any normal man wants 
that kind of a thing for his wife, but it 
is a plain fact that you can get along 
with a stove, a refrigerator, some 
shelves, a sink, and a table, and these 
cost a whole lot less than $1,000. If you 
do not have money for kitchen cabinet 
work, china closets, book shelves, open 
stairways, you simply cannot spend it, 
and if you are doing without a house 
on account of the cost of these things 
and porches, and full basements, and 
extra plumbing fixtures, you are missing 
one of the joys of life. 

I want to put emphasis on the fact 
that these items I have mentioned are 
only a few of the many that there are, 
and they are all of the kind that can be 
added later on when you have money 
enough to finance them. I cannot pos- 
sibly in the short space of this story give 
you all of the many ways to reduce 
quantities. 

I wonder if it is generally known that 
the American of average or small means 
demands a home with accommodations 
only paralleled by the homes of the rich 
in France and England. The home of 
the average man in those countries is an 
elementary affair from our point of 
view. It does not have a basement or a 
central heating plant. Often it does not 
have a plumbing system. A porch is a 
purely American invention. 

I know we do not want to adopt the 
foreign standard here. It is said that 
the European does not know what it is 
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to be thoroughly warm in the winter 
time. We are obliged to have an ade- 
quate device to keep warm, certainly we 
want plumbing, but the other things 
they have worked out we could well take 
advantage of and in so doing have all 
the things that reasonable living comfort 
requires. 


MEDIUM QUALITIES FOR MEDIUM PURSES 


Now as to the other ways of reducing 
costs. This matter of qualities. Let me 
say first that I do not believe it wise to 
cut down the quality of anything that 
goes into a house to a point where dura- 
bility is sacrificed or even mildly threat- 
ened. There are, however, certain sacri- 
fices that can be made within the limits 
of good building that will still give you 
a good house. 

To illustrate in a kind of a ridiculous 
way, you could get silverplated bath- 
room fixtures where nickelplate would 
do. You could have quarter sawed white 
oak flooring, where plain common oak or 
maple of the second grade or yellow pine 
would serve quite as well. You could 
have hand wrought lighting fixtures 
where the stock forms of spun brass 
would serve every purpose and have fine 
appearances. You could have x stone or 
tile roof, but you may only have a 
wooden pocketbook. You can spend 
$60.00 or more per thousand for face 
brick, but your dealers will show you an 
excellent quality of face brick at about 
half this price. You can have doors and 
trim and the woodwork generally 
throughout the house of hardwood or of 
soft wood, and there is a different price 
for everything of this kind that you use. 
Plumbing equipment, heating equipment, 
paints, enamels, all come in various 
qualities and at various prices. 

As a matter of fact, absolutely every 
one of the materials that go into your 
house may be had in a long array of 
qualities. The fact I want you to see is 
that you do not have to have the highest 
grade in every case in order to secure 
satisfactory durability, and, as a further 
matter of fact, the highest grade is not 
necessarily the most pleasing to see. 

To go into this part of the stury I fear 
I would have to be so technical that you 
would not care to follow me, so I shall 
only say that if you will sit down with 
one of your friends who happens to be 
a technically trained man, or a contrac- 
tor who has had a long experience in 
building fine houses, you can learn a 
whole lot about these different qualities 
of materials that will certainly be enter- 
taining to you—things which if you will 
put into execution will save you bushels 
of money. 


THINK HOW TO TAKE LESS 

The best person you could possibly in- 
terview in this connection is an archi- 
tect. You know, an architect is a man 
whose special problem is to know all 
about materials. Most of them are as 
anxious as you are to get the best pos- 
sible prices on materials and to build 
your home within the sum of money you 
know you can afford. 

If I have suceeded in getting you to 
see. how it is possible to get your new 
home by reducing your requirements, I 
shall have done all I wish to do. It is 
an absolute fact that there are thou- 
sands of people living in apartments and 
rented homes with inferior accommoda- 
tion who might be living in their own 
homes with plenty of room to spread out, 
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a yard, a garden, a place to see their 

children play and grow, if they are only 

willing for the present to get along with 

: little less than they think they must 
ave. 





“Golden Hills’—A Virginia 
Home of Early Pioneer Days 


“Backward, turn backward, O Time in 
your flight!” 
pew American homes can give us 
a more realistic glimpse of old 
pioneer days than this now quiet Vir- 
ginia home standing midst stately old 
Elms and majestic Oaks, a restful 
meadow in front, a grand old forest 
at its back. 


Few of the early Colonists took a 
more active part in the development 








A typical Virginia pioneer home of the early 
days. This house was built about one hundred 
and fifty years ago. Note how erect it stands 
and how straight is the ridge pole even after 
a lapse of many years. 


of our country than Col. Thomas 
Bouldin, founder of Golden Hills. He 
was the owner of large tracts of land, 
Colonel of the Militia, a surveyor, 
merchant, farmer, magistrate, sheriff, 
a zealous churchman and built the 
the first Rough Creek church. 

It is hard to realize the great 
changes that have taken place in our 
country since the establishment of 
this home. Let us turn back the 
pages of time, turn them gently for 
they are mellowed with age. Turn 
them away back to the very first white 
settlement in America and we find 
it was made in Virginia in 1607. We 
also find that until 1624 when it be- 
came a Crown Colony settlement of 
the new country was very slow. The 
ancestors of Col. Thomas Bouldin 
came to Virginia in 1610 only three 
years after the first white settlement. 
Later some of their. descendants 
moved to Maryland and one of the 
later descendants, Col. Thos. returned 
again to Va. in 1744 and built his 
home “Golden Hills.” So slow had 
been the march of civilization that 
after a lapse of 137 years this new 
home which was not more than that 
many miles from the very first settle- 
ment, was in the midst of savage 
wilds. There were no roads, no mar- 
kets, no conveniences of any kind. 

From this home went three sons to 
serve in the War of the Revolution, 
Major Wood Bouldin and his two 
brothers James and Richard. Golden 
Hills is also the ancestral home of the 
Hon. Thos. Tyler Bouldin who died 
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: N ovember, 1994 
on the floor of Congress whi ‘ 
a speech. He wen-auccealill ha Com 
gress by his brother James wh ; 
son Powhatan was a writer ang 
itor of note. Judge Thomas Typ 
Bouldin, Judge Wood Bouldin 2 
many other prominent people of tha 
nam 
: “ 4 ty now scattered throughout 

The present house was byj 
150 years ago. It is long Pp 
and such a house as one would ex Me 
and hope to find in a dear, old ance 
tral home of early pioneer days i 
has a large, old-fashioned chimney t 
one end and another near the cna 
giving an air of warmth and hos ; 
tality. The upstairs windows a 
out from beneath the eaves, allowin: 
one to look down into the spacious 
yard and adjoining garden. Besides 
the grand old forest trees the yar 
contains Pines, Black Walnuts, Pop. 
lars, two old Ivy covered Locusts ry 
splendid Holly, Gum and Maples, Ash 
Cherry and three grand old Ailanthys 
trees of great size and beauty. 

In the garden are many old-fash. 
ioned flowers and Roses, lovely, tiny 
Roses, fragrant Teas, dark velvety 
Damasks, deep pink ones, a large 
white one with wide beautiful blog. 
soms, Irish Roses and the now famoys 
Nancy Clarke Bouldin Rose. When 
leaving their Maryland home to go 
to the Virginia home Col. Thomas 
took with him some Asparagus seeds 
and his wife Nancy Clarke Bouldin 
took with her a slip of her favorite 
Rose bush and they are still growing 
just where planted 180 years ago and 
have been loved and cared for by each 
succeeding generation of Bouldin; 
who have occupied the old home. The 
Rose bush, like these sturdy, old pio- 


“neers now has offspring flourishing in 
other parts of the U. S. A much § 


prized bush grown from a slip from 
the original bush now flourishes o 
the grounds of Dr. Walter Wood 
Bouldin of Texas, great-great-great 
grandson of Col. Thomas; and another 
at the writer’s home in North Dakota, 
great-great-great granddaughter and 
these descendants have christened it 
the Nancy Clarke Bouldin Rose. 

So rare is the name of Bouldin ani 
so widely scattered are the descend 
ants of these early Bouldins that it 
is believed practically all old residents 
of the U. S. by that name are descent- 
ants of the same family. (Mrs. Heath 
invites all who are descendants of old 
Maryland Bouldins to write to her.) 


FANNIE MAHOooD HEATH 





The tracing of families is some 
times a very difficult matter and, it 
deed, it is never an easy task, as the 
Editor has found by experience. Mrs 
Heath, who writes entertainingl 
about her old Virginia home, its build: 
ers and surroundings, is greatly it 
terested in getting some trace of het 
ancestral family, the Bouldins d 
Maryland, and those who can assist 
her may address her direct, Mrs. F. Ut 
Heath, R. R. 1, Grand Forks, N. D. 
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Gladiolus Field Notes 


Rating Values from Various Standpoints as Obtained 
by a New Percentage Scale 


BY CHAS. E. F. GERSDORFF, Laurel, Md. 


(Continued from October issue) 


ueen (Kunderd). Clear sulphur yel- 
FE ggg Pygner on produces a greenish tinged 
throat. Improvement on Sulphur King (Childs) 
and Sulphur Queen (Stewart). Form—wide Lily. 
Soil—clay loam. Season—wet. Planted—May 18. 
Days to blooming—92. Season—very dry. 
Planted—May 20. Days to blooming—94. 


RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Exhibition Commercial 


Flower : 
Color -------------------- 20 20 
GSise ...-----.---~-------- 12 13 
Form ------------------- 5 5 
Substance cut ----------- 10 10 
Spike: 
Length ...--------------- 3.5 4 
Grace ------------------- 4 5 
Florescence: 
Number blooms ------ 4 4 
“ “ open... 5 4 
eae 4 : 
NRE oon nccno— on caenneenees 
Vigor ----------------------- 4.5 4.5 
Disease resistance ----------- 5 5 
Productiveness --------------- 3 3 
Unusual quality: 
ES 4 
GND ce ncconee eons 2 
a 87.0 88.5 
Ratings ---87 89 


Candidum (Austin). White with tips tinted 
pale lilac, tinged greenish white in throat with 
a mark of deep carmine. Form—wide Lily, tips 
reflexing. Soil—light loam. Season—dry. Planted 


—May 5. Days to blooming—91. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower : Exhibition Commerciai 
ig cig calcio Seance 19 
DE hire crkcnrenvieh ote eeimaee 14 M4 
Ne ee ee 5 
Substance cut --..-.....--- 2 : 
Spike 
ES eee een 4 4 
GE EES eee ree 4 4 
Florescence : 
Number blooms --.---- 4 4 
“i open__ 3 5 
| ee 5 
BIN, os ekcaCdacmcnamaiiiidetn abiaiattnnsanlinas 5 5 
a i i a ca 5 5 
Disease resistance -._--__-_---_ 5 5 
PrOMmeeeeneMs ............<.. 5 5 
Unusual quality: 
See 3 2 
— — 82.0 84.0 
84 


Ratings --__82 


Canicule (Souchet). Brilliant clear scarlet with 
creamy white blotch on lower petals, and creamy 
white midribs on upper ones. Form—wide open. 
Soil—clay loam. Season—wet. Planted—May 13. 
Days to blooming—99. 


RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
isl ek ee 0 20 
EERE ERE. 15 15 
eS eae ESN 5 5 
Substance cut ____-_-____ 10 10 

Spike: ° 
er eee 5 5 
eee 5 5 
Florescence : 

Number —_——— 3 4 
” open... 5 4 
a, aan 5 5 

| Set een 3 2 

ee 5 5 

Disease resistance __________._ 5 5 

Productiveness ____...._______ 3 2 


Uriusual quality : 


Size, substance  ______ 3 3 
a 92.0 90.0 
Ratings —--__92 90 


Capitaine Braulot (Lemoine).+ Salmon shaded 
vermilion and lighter toward a throat of green 
stained blood-red; lower petals cream yellow on 
bases blotched and lined dull brick red with cen- 
tral line of brilliant blood-red; pistil pale pink; 
anthers lilac-pink edged violet. Form—wide tri- 


angular. Soil—clay loam. Season—wet. Planted 
—May 18. Days to blooming—98. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
ae to 
eee aes 9 
eee See 4 
Substance cut --_._______ 10 
Spike 
SS ee 2 
eee 0 
Florescence: 
Number blooms __-_-_-- 3 
“ “ open_-_ 3 
ae 2.5 
oR SE REN 
eS ree 
Disease resistance -___._____- 5 
Productiveness  -...._.______- 1.5 
Unusual quality: 
Color, substance ______ 3 
ee 67.5 
Rating -.__68 


Captain Asher Carter Baker (Diener). Deep 
scarlet shaded to deep black cardinal red on 
edges; outside overlaid this same dark color; 
throat light scarlet with maroon lines, bases of 
lower petals feathered blackish red. FForm—wide 
Lily, tips refiexing. Soil—clay loam. Season— 
wet. Planted—May 18. Days to blooming—76. 


RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
0 ee ee 0 
a — Eee 10 
ES ok cies cratecinimnnacsninnbidaelc 5 
Substance cut --.--_--__-- 10 

Spike: 

MII ascent tninitetacnSamaiicinacnanan 3 

eee eee 5 
Florescence: 

Number OO — 4 

= open... 4 

POONER che ccccnccs 5 

ee 3 

See ee 4 

Disease resistance ~-__-_--_--- 2 

Productiveness -.........--.-- 35 

Unusual quality: 

Color, substance ____-_ 5 
Cl 83.5 
Rating --_-_-84 


Captain Fryatt (Grullemans).+ 
cardinal red. Form—wide open. 
Season—wet. Planted—May 18. 


Velvety dark 
Soil—light loam. 
Days to bloom- 


ing—88. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower: Exhibition Commercial 
Dn Li tanaindeeenne 20 
| eee eee 14.5 15 
BR a ccicantieerdlnimmncmn 5 5 
Substance cut --.--.--_--- 9 9 
Spike: 
OS a ee 4 5 
ae 5 5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms ------ 4 4 
” oe open... 3 4 
PRE fescue 5 5 
| a ere ee 4 3 





Se each dit isis insta asia 4 4 
Disease resistance _.__________ 5 5 
Productiveness ............._. 3.5 3 
Unusual quality: 
SE pie cekccacin ee 2 
Totals  ____88.0 89.0 
Ratings --__88 89 
Captivation (Miller). Creamy white with 


deeper cream throat marked with light magenta. 
Form—wide triangular. Soil—clay loam. Sea- 


son—wet. Planted—May 10. Days tv bloom- 
ing—89. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
| iinemietaantcaed 20 
SEA 9 
a ae 4 
Substance cut --.-._....____ 0 
Spike 
a 3 
eee 4 
Florescence : 
Number blooms ....-- 4 
= open... 5 
PUNE bicccccecccnn 3 
SPLIT OLE TLS 4 
, | ee Oe 4 
Disease resistance  ..___.-.___ 5 
Productiveness -._......_..___ 5 
Unusual quality ............. 0 
 _ 70.0 
Rating --.--_70 


Cardinal (Childs).* Scarlet with penciled ver- 
milion—scarlet blotches on lemon-yellow bases 
of lower petals; throat lemon-yellow. Form— 
wide triangular. Soil—light loam. Season—av- 
erage. Planted—May 16. Days to blooming—115. 


RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower: Exhibition Commercial 
ere 20 
Eee eee 13 
Ne Detiickicciiasa cence beeen 4 
paenenee Cut .......66.c. 8.5 

Spike: 

BIS aicicicbreiniedesuncleraik eeteeeiees 3.5 
ESE EE eee eae: 5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms ------ 4 
- open... 3 
POE. .nccntccicuns 

NS eee ee ae 5 

IIE ibisniesasinalitatl siiaiathdnisaiaeesiaceaed 4 

Disease resistance --_-----_-- 5 

Pro@uctiveness ............... 3.5 

Unusual quality: 

Color, lateness --._---- 2 
re 85.5 
Rating ---.-86 
Cardisun (Austin). Very deep’ wine-red, 


Form—wide 
Season—wet. 
Days to blooming—100. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


blending to a nearly black throat. 
triangular. Soil—sandy loam. 
Planted—May 2. 


Flower: Exhibition Commercial 
ee 20 20 
See eee 14 15 
TE. ctonurnasmenasucbudans 4 4 
ee 8.5 8.5 

Spike: 

OE isi ics euniie a sainsiinisean 3.5 4 

SI i ica cecal aisha pial 5 5 
Florescence: 

Number blooms ------ 4.5 5 

- open_. 4 5 

PE cn cccscauee 5 

ES Ta 5 8 

WEE tictineinnnicdeemmee 4 4 

Disease resistance -._--.--. _--- 5 5 

oe 3 2 

Unusual quality : 

ee a 4 
General excellence ---- 2 
Totes. ..... 885 87.5 
Ratings ---_&9 88 
Carmelite (Vilmorin-Andrieux). Salmon-rose 


softly shaded pale slate giving a light brown 
effect, throat snow-white. Form—wide open. 
Soil—sandy loam. Season—average. Planted— 
May 11. Days to blooming—90. 


RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower: Exhibition Commercial 
I a Sie 20 20 
ee ee 12.5 13 
DD iicbaasanmnsnemieeeie 5 5 
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Spike: . 
OEE ae 8.5 
RNIN assists sam iesdciaeiecsean eas an 4 
Florescence : 

Number blooms ------ 5 
“ “ open... 4 
Pinsemest ........... 4 

0 eee 5 

ene 4 

Disease resistance -....--.---- 5 

by ee 3 

Unusual quality: 

0 as 5 
Totals ....< 88.0 
Ratings ---_88 


Carmen (Keur).tf 
wide open. Soil—fibrous loam. 
Planted—May 15. 


RATING 


Dark blue-violet. 


Naan as 
an 


oo 
pelo 
an 


Form— 


Season—wet. 
Days to blooming—98. 


VALUES PER CENT 


Flower : 
Ean admin mecebiancntel 
eee es 10 
BID cscs donc anaiaeateictinae eae 5 
WUNOUANes Cub .2.0660-55-. 10 
Spike 
ee 3 
EE 5 
Florescence: 
Number blooms ------. 5 
“ “ open... 5 
IR oe 5 
EE Een en 3 
I ean so Ss ih aan anti chit th tl 4 
Disease resistance --....--.-. 5 
Productiveness -- .--.--.--.-- 4 


Unusual quality: 
Color, substance, number 
OG e=tnansacanans 5 


re 89.0 
Ratings --..89 


Exhibition Commercial 
20 20 


11 


-_ 
on 


COOracngco OP 


Carmen Sylva (Decorah Gladiolus Gardens). 


Color (Ridgeway). 


White, thin center line of 


Violet Purple on bases of lower petals; pistil 


Rose Pink; anthers Violet Blue. 


Form—wide 


Lily. Soil—gravelly loam. Season—wet. Planted 


—June 16. 

loam. Season—wet. 

blooming—98. 
RATING 


Days to blooming—77. 
Planted—May 1. Days to 


Soil—clay 


VALUES PER CENT 


Flower: Exhibition Commercial 
Ne Te ee: 20 20 
Sere eee 14 14 
NTI acc cuunithsnn dsc as darn epee csianaae 5 5 
muestance Gut ............ 6 6 

Spike: 

MIE? ceca namadinimaieias 8.5 4 

OS Seren 5 5 
Florescence: 

Number blooms ------ 4 5 

bas _ open... 4 5 

PRE  cninncescccs 5 5 

SE oe een 5 5 

GN ished cha ata pa cess at eammment 4 4 

Disease resistance -..--.--.--. 5 5 

Preeestiveness ...........<... 4 4 

Unusual quality: 

Purity of color and 
ee ar 4 
Totels ..... 88.5 91.0 
Ratings --_89 91 


Carnegie (Keur).t{ Creamy white. Form—wide 
open. Soil—clay loam. Season—wet. Planted— 


May 6. Days to blooming—96. 
RATING 


VALUES PER CENT 


Flower : 
RIOD ico cuss tntactacsncccnin qeseaiteas aad 
DK Ch ceatiad anondameaees 11 
NN os Sesleri im aoeeanmeoees 5 
SS eee 5.5 
Spike 
RR sg cacccs acs cota aniin ese eae 3 
0 Ea See es 4 
Florescence : 
Number blooms ------ 5 
“ “ open_- 4 
. a 
DS (co Uamudconbetecsbae 4 
SSE ERP nee eens 3.5 
Disease resistance --_--.------ 5 
a rrr 1.5 
pS eae 0 
Tetel o....- 74.5 
Rating ---.-75 


Caroline Frear Burke (Diener). 


Pure white 





with brilliant blotches of ruby red. Form—wide 
open. Soil—clay loam. Season—wet. Planted— 
May 2. Days to blooming—100. 


RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower: Exhibition Commercial 
ND sciatica ers massoekconabeseeed 20 20 
ee arene 15 15 
BY fcc eeanmnmamaieiace 5 5 
Substance cut --_--.------ 8 8 

Spike 
I aa es 3.5 4 
RS eee ere 4 4.5 
Florescence: 

Number blooms ------ 4 4 
™ = open... 4 5 
Placement ........... 3 4 

I i aia actllaicn tanita 4 4 

TUINIID ~ init nei tac a uncan enlace ene aneaanamr Seas entcens 5 5 

Disease resistance ~-_.-------- 5 5 

Productiveness ............... 4 3 

Unusual quality: 

GUE Sekdncarnnenene 2 
Totals ....- 86.5 86.5 
Ratings ---_87 87 


Caroline Esberg (Diener). Color (Ridgeway). 
Scarlet Red overlaid Nopal Red; feather blotch 
of Ox Blood Red spreading out to a blotch of 
Garnet Brown on bases of lower petals; pistil 
Scarlet; anthers Cream White edged Blackish Vio- 
let. Form—wide triangular. Soil—gravelly loam. 
Season—wet. Planted—June 17. Days to bloom- 


ing—70. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower: Exhibition Commercial 
a 20 20 
RN en Sicticiecsnisiceabiet ecadaaman moni 14 14 
RNY. . ts, cxdsintinniin eisai 5 5 
OD WUE: dato nanmanon 8 8 
Spike: 
I iia hie anaes 4 4 
DEE: ccarcnachccnesnaane 4.5 5 
Florescence: . 
Number blooms ------ 5 5 
- = open... 3 5 
reer eee 4 4.5 
eee ee 5 3 
ae eee seer 4 4 
Disease resistance ----.------ 4.5 4.5 
ene 4 3.5 
Unusual quality: 
Color, bloom young 
a eee 5 
ME Scccncckcaaeasen 2 
Teele ....2 87.0 90.5 
Ratings --_87 91 


Catharina (Velthuys). Light grayish blue, 
lower petals a little deeper, with brownish red 
blotches. Form—wide Lily, tips reflexing. Soil 
—fibrous loam. Season—average. Planted—May 
16. Days to blooming—93. 


RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower: Exhibition Commercial 
SII xi da sons dalek ena aggomoanemneee 18 18 
I ss cyca crcl aac apa aeias lab 12 13 
WE ee eke ae 5 5 
Peeeeeee OME .....<6cu5- 10 10 

Spike: 
ne 3 4 
OO a es 5 5 
Florescence: 

Number blooms ------ 4 4 
ag 2 open... 4 5 
POE. « nn concen 5 5 

SS ee a ene 4 3 

0 ene ee 4 4 

Disease resistance ------------ 5 5 

Produstiveness ..s............- 3 3 

Unusual quality: 

Color, placement ----- 3 

ME sasecidasecsascs 2 
Totals ....- 85 86 
Ratings ---85 86 


Catherine Coleman (Coleman). Clear deep sal- 
mon-pink with outside of petals deeper; lower 
petals with feathered blotch of crimson-carmine 
extending into the throat; anthers lilac edged 
violet ; pistil light salmon-pink. Form—wide Lily, 
tips reflexing.- Soil—clay loam. Season—early 
wet, later—very dry. Planted—April 8. Days to 
blooming—95 and 103 (small corm). 


RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower: Exhib’n Com’] Landscape 
IID > <cicuaab anneal 20 20 20 
I iscsi nck deg acerbic doen 14 14 14 
I cepacia ics todictalaatbink 5 5 5 
Substance cut -....-.-.- 10 10 
Substance on plant -- 10 


Calcium, N-y 
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Spike: 
ae 5 5 
See 5 5 5 
Florescence : 5 
Number blooms __ 4 4 4 
“open 5 
Placement -______ 5 : 5 
ee eae 5 5 s 
as 5 5 s 
Disease resistance ________ 5 5 5 
Productiveness -.-.__._____ 4 3 . 
Unusual quality: 8 
Form, color -____- 4 
ae 3 3 
Totals _--96 92 ‘ar 
Ratings __96 92 = 





Cattleya (Austin). Soft lilac-rose, lower petals 


spotted white. Form—wide o o. 
loam. Season—average. Planted— May Se tiene 
to blooming—68. > Days 


RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower: Exhibiti 
te et . Commereia 
Saree aa 10 ll 
EO 5 5 
Substance cut ---..-___._ 5.5 5.5 
Spike: f 
ee 2.5 8.5 
a ee eee 3 35 
Florescence : : 
Number blooms --_-___ 4 5 
“ “ open__ 3 3 
pmomment ........... 3 5 
en 4 4 
WHE 2nsescenn Sh Soa ce tte ies 4 4 
Disease resistance -..-.....--- 5 5 
EPOGUCUWERENS .............. 4 8 
Unusual quality: 
ME ence onan eseueds 2 2 
TOM ..... 75.0 19.5 
Ratings --._75 80 


Celesta Doris (Goodrich). Color (Ridgeway), 
Rose Doree lightly flamed Scarlet-red; bases lower 
petals White with stippling of blended Scarlet. 
red and Rose-red; pistil Scarlet-red; anthers Dull 
Lilac. Form—wide Amaryllis. Soil—gravelly 
loam. Season—wet. Planted—June 17. Days to 


blooming—84. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower Exhibition Commercial 
ee 20 20 
NE ceil cic ins aaa So Suniel lions 13.5 13.5 
ene 5 5 
Bupstence cut ........... 9.5 9.5 

Spike: 

DET (ctabose akdinccmnaancini 4.5 5 
a ae ame 5 5 
Florescence : 

Number blooms ------ 4 4 
= m open__ 4 5 
Lg a ae 5 4 

A IL 4 

0 See eee eee es 4 4 

Disease resistance --_--_--_--_ 5 5 

Productiveness --_-------- pide 3 

Unusual quality: 

Color, reproduction by 
cr * 
Number of spikes, re- 
production by corms 4 
Totals _.--.92.5 91.0 
Ratings --_-93 91 


Ceres (Souchet-Vilmorin).* Pinkish white, with 
deep lemon-yellow throat blotched scarlet-crim- 
son, with. petals slightly feathered with rose. 
Form—wide triangular. Soil—clay loam. Sea- 
son—wet. Planted—May 7. Days to blooming— 


ary. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
TN aici mca mamas 19 18 
0 ES ee age ee ene 8 9 
eee eee re 4 45 
Substance cut ----------- 5.5 5.5 
Spike 
RE Te 2.5 3 
| Cee 4 4 
Florescence : 
Number blooms ------ 5 5 
“ “ open-_- 3 4 
Placement ........... 8 4 
DMD cae nctmenckcdsaannes 4 4 
ee ee 3 $ 
Disease resistance --_---_------ 5 5 
Productiveness ......--------- 2 1 
Unusual quality: 
EES Snr 2 
Totels .... 68.0 72.0 
Ratings --.68 72 


(Continued in December issue) 
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Some Gladiolus History 


I HAVE just had an inquiry for 


iolus Bicolor. I never knew 
rie awe and don’t know where my 
correspondent, who says he has had 
it five years, procured it. 
My sub-conscious mind working, I 
looked up an old Childs catalogue, 
ted 1896’ and there I found it in a 
list of 185 Gandavensis sorts, very 
few of which are ever heard of now. 
It includes Brenchleyensis, Eugene 
Scribe, Shakespeare, Duchess of Edin- 
burg (described as “the finest Gladi- 
olus ever sent out”) Gens. Sherman 
and Sheridan, African, &c. I remem- 
per Leander and Couquette which I 
thought very fine at that time. Snow 
White is described as “absolutely 
snow white” which it was not. ; 
A list of forty-seven Childsi vari- 
eties includes Mrs. Beecher, and Wm. 
Falconer which may be in existence 


still. 

Another list is of “Lemoine’s New 
Hardy Hybrid” Gladioli of thirty-six 
sorts, all out of date now. They are 
described as “hardy and can be left 
in the ground over Winter from year 
to year,” &c. I wonder how many 
people succeeded in that. 

In the Childsi list I find Daisy 
Leland: “Easily the largest flower 
produced by any Gladiolus. **Spike 
gracefully curved (?) We consider 
this in many respects to be the finest 
Gladiolus in cultivation $2.00.”**** 


The whole list is interesting as 
showing the very great change which 
has taken place in the Gladiolus world 
since that time. 


Yet it was only a few years later, 
about the time of the Pan-American 
Exposition at Buffalo, that H. H. 
Groff made his exhibit and started a 
revolution. Of course he did not do 
it all, as there had been a good deal 
of quiet work done by others. But 
his exhibit was large enough, and 
enough better than most of the work 
which had been publicly shown, to 
create great enthusiasm; and really, 
much of the later work has been done 
largely from the material he then 
furnished. Among the obscure work- 
ers was a Mr. T. T. Moore, of Terre 
Haute, Indiana. 

It is easy, now to get fine seedlings 
because of the material we have to 
work with, but let anyone undertake 
to breed from the varieties offered in 
_ old list and see where he would 
get. 


GEO. S. WooDRUFF 





New readers of THE FLOWER 
GROWER, not being familiar with the 
general make-up of same, need not 
infer that all the Gladiolus material 
Is Contained in the Gladiolus depart- 
ment, as much useful information 
along this line may be found else- 
where. Indeed, the same may be said 
of other flowers which have depart- 


ments under regular headings in this 
magazine. 
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Prize-winning Basket of Gladioli 


(See front cover illustration) 


The subject of our front cover il- 
lustration this month shows the bas- 
ket of Gladioli winning first prize at 
the Gladiolus Show of the Canadian 
Gladiolus Society held in August at 
the Ontario Agricultural College, 
Guelph, Ont. 


While the photograph does not do 
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justice to a subject of this kind be- 
cause of the fact that the reds and 
dark colors show up black in the 
photograph, yet it may readily be seen 
that the arrangement of this basket is 
artistic. The foliage consists of 
Baby’s Breath and Asparagus Fern, 
all in a pure white basket. 

This basket was arranged and 
staged by the St. Thomas Horticul- 
tural Society, St. Thomas, Ont. 





Toys You Can Make at 
Home—Hot Air Balloons 


BY T. SHEWARD 


ERE is an attractive toy balloon 
which is made with tissue paper, 
cut into sections, tapering as 
shown at A, and pasted together in 
the manner shown at C. The balloon 
shown is five feet high, but smaller 


stretch fine wire across the mouth, 
and fasten a ball of excelsior that has 
been soaked in paraffine oil, to this, 
as shown at E. When you are ready 
to start the balloon, you hold it by a 
little loop of string that has been 
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ones can be made if required, with 
smaller sheets of paper. 

To make the balloon shown in the 
diagram, you paste sheets of tissue 
paper together, till you have seven 
pieces, each six feet long, by one and 
a half feet wide; then cut them into 
the shape shown at A. Paste these 
together as at C, allowing a quarter 
of inch lap in pasting, and make a 
light reed circle for the bottom, B, 
to keep the mouth open. You can 
use different colored tissue paper, and 
cut out a design for pasting on, if you 
wish; also can make a light cardboard 
box to carry the ballast, D, which is 
fastened to the reed. 

To fill the balloon with hot air, you 





pasted to the top, and light the ex- 
celsior with a match. 


As it burns and creates heat it will 
cause the balloon to rise from the 
ground, and go sailing away. 


Another way of filling large balloons 
is to hold them over a stove pipe, 
which is buried in the ground, and in 
which a fire is burning. Dig a hole in 
the ground, and set in the stove pipe 


as a chimney, then light a fire in one 


end, and hold the mouth of the bal- 
loon over the chimney, as shown at F. 

You can also make dirigibles in 
same manner, or parachutes, and this 
will be a very interesting occupation 
for the long winter evenings. 
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Editorial Notes 


OOKING over some past numbers 
of THE FLOWER GROWER, which by 
the way is a mighty profitable way to 
spend an hour or two off and on, we 
came across the editor’s recommenda- 
tion of a Canary bird in every home. 
As we have one, we can vouch for the 
truth of what he says provided care 
is taken to select a bird with a soft 
sweet voice. We have heard Canaries 
that would allow no one to be heard 
but themselves. Such singers are 
very trying in the house. But by 
spending a little time listening to va- 
rious ones, a selection can be made 
‘that will bring a joy into the home. 
We read somewhere a while ago that 
no room was homelike unless it con- 
tained a living thing other than per- 
sons, that is a plant, bird or even a 
goldfish, something to interest those 
who were to call it home and give 
the feeling of life and joy. 

Pets in the home are a great care 
and tie especially to the mother, but 
so likewise are children, but most 
normal people want a few in the home. 

“Cheery” is all that his name im- 
plies and did not stop singing even 
when he was disgracefully ragged and 
bare in August, but for some time 
before the moulting season he became 
very trying, whether it had anything 
to do with the approaching moult or 
not we cannot say. For _ several 
weeks he drove us all nearly wild by 
calling, calling, calling. When the 
feathers began to drop out we realized 
one day that we had not heard his call 
for some time and fortunately it has 
not been resumed. He has added two 
or three very attractive notes to his 
collection. Were they inspired by his 
pride in his new suit? 


We were interested in reading the 
list of choice Gladioli given by Miss 
Prescott as the most attractive to her 


of all those seen in the exhibition. We 
have read many lists from different 
persons and there is such a difference 
in them that we have been especially 
impressed by the great number of va- 
rieties and the diversity of taste. It 
is doubtful if any other flower pre- 
sents such a wide range of choice of 
good kinds. 


With us this has not been a par- 
ticularly good season for our Gladioli, 
even some of the beautiful new Le 
Marechal Foch did not prove very sat- 
isfactory. Only a few days ago another 
gardener remarked the same experi- 
ence and wondered if he ought to skip 
a year before trying again, thinking 
the soil needed a “rotation of crops.” 

In at least one new garden we saw 
them doing wonderfully well, so the 
wet, cloudy, cold season cannot be the 
entire cause of only partial success. 


At the last meeting of the Garden 
Club one of our members, P. E. 
Smith gave a splendid talk on Peonics. 
Unfortunately he is too modest to be 
willing to write out his talk for this 
department but without even saying 
“by your leave” we will try to give 
a few ideas from it. 


The subject as suggested by the 
program committee was “Peonies and 
their Fall Care,” but the speaker re- 
marked that he was going to change 
that, as they needed little if any fall 
care, (The original thought had been 
in regard to setting them out), to 
“Peonies and How I Came to Know 
Them.” How many a man has said, 
“IT owe what I am to my mother?” 
So Mr. Smith said he owed his love 
of all flowers, wild as well as culti- 
vated, to his mother. Born and reared 
on a farm he was between two in- 
fluences as regards some wild flowers, 
Daisies, Buttercups, etc. Being a 
thrifty farmer his father looked upon 
such flowers as weeds to be gotten 
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rid of so he plowed them UP before 
blossoming time came and reseeded: 
a process which had to be repeated 
every four or five years as the Daisieg 
would not be discouraged and refused 
to give up. In spite of his father’s 
dislike for these nuisances, the son 
loved them for their beauty, As he 
grew old enough his mother taught 
him to work with her and help her in 
the flower garden. Here he learned 
to love all but one flower. He just 
simply could not love his mother’s red 
“Piney” because of its odor. 

Well time went on and grown to 
be a man, business took him to New 
York some twenty years ago. While 
there he learned of a Peony show t 
be given by residents of the city ang 
near-by places so he went to see it 
and then and there fell in love with 
the Peony and has been a Peony “fan” 
ever since. These were not the jj] 
smelling “Pineys” of his mother’s gar- 
den, but wonderful developments that 
most people did not know existed, 


After looking them all over Mr. 
Smith resolved to have a Peony gar. 
den and to choose about twenty vari- 
eties to start with. Here he met a 
difficulty that would hardly be found 
in present day exhibits. The blos- 
soms which were arranged on long 
tables—in milk bottles—one, some 
times more, to a bottle were not la- 
beled, only the name of the grower 
being given. So the only thing to do 
was to write down a very careful de 
scription of the ones he most admired. 


Returning home he sent to every 
dealer in Peonies he could find for 
catalogues. When these came the 
next thing was to find the varieties 
that most nearly answered his de 
scriptions and send in the orders. In 
order tu try them all and thus learn 
by experience, at least one plant was 
ordered from each dealer. The next 
thing was to join the American Peony 
Society. Thus he came to know and 
love the relatives of the once despised 
“Piney,” and his little garden com 
tains about one hundred and twenty- 
five varieties, with no poor ones. 


A short time ago we heard a friend 
tell an interesting legend of the Day 
Flower, a trailing vine which much 
resembles the familiar ‘Wandering 
Jew” or Tradescantia so commonly 


used in plant boxes or in the house § 


As such legends add greatly to one’s 
interest in flowers we have asked the 
friend to write it down and it is 
given elsewhere. 
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Useful Hints for November 


ER is the finishing up and 
oom to bed month in this sec- 
io This is the covering up time, 
xt which must not be done too soon 
pgs ar will be smothered before the 
Winter starts in. Too much covering 
robably kills as many if not more 
Jants than not enough. As doctors 
will tell you that many children are 
made delicate by being too warmly 
dressed or “bundled up, so plants 
ean be killed with mistaken kindness. 
In fact the really serious problem is 
to learn the happy medium, just how 
much to do and when to stop. 


e up thoroughly all empty 
tg the dirt in large lumps 
so that air and frost can do their 
good work during the Winter. Late 
digging, after heavy frosts, will de- 
stroy many pests which have already 
burrowed into the ground for their 
Winter’s sleep. By bringing them to 
the surface again after they have be- 
come sluggish the frosts may finish 
some of them. Why not use a good 
strong spray as Pyrox or Formalde- 
hyde? Certainly a liberal application 
of something of the kind ought to 
help greatly in eradicating both bugs 

diseases. 
mw gardener, at least, freed his 
vegetable garden by a plentiful supply 
of quick lime at this season. He re- 
ported a complete absence of pests 
the next season. 


Dig Cannas, Dahlias, etc., if Oc- 
tober was too warm for this work, or 
if too much other work prevented 
this being done. Be careful to store 
in a cool frost-proof cellar in boxes 
or bags which will allow air to cir- 
culate freely among the roots or 
tubers. Probably the very best re- 
ceptacle is a box with sides made of 
mesh wire netting, either that used 
for screens or better still because 
more durable the heavier kind used 
for cellar windows. Such a box or 
boxes would allow a free circulation 
of air and would also be mouse and 
rat proof. 

Nothing could be better than such 
boxes for storing apples and potatoes 
during the Winter. Their expense 
would probably not be very great but 
their value would be. 


If you have too much of either 
curled or broad leafed endive to use 
up before killing frosts arrive, dig up 
the plants and store them in dirt or 
sand in a cool cellar. In this way one 
can enjoy this delicious, refreshing 
salad up to Christmas time. Even in 
the Winter, city dwellers at least, who 
are apt to get less outdoor air and 
exercise than their friends in the 
country, need some of these above 
ground vegetables every day. 


Now is a good time to sow Sweet 
Peas for an early start in the Spring. 
They will need a light covering of 
brush or other loose material how- 


ever. Even if not sown now the 
ground should be gotten ready for 
them by thoroughly spading where 
the trench is to be, if that method 
is used, and a goodly supply of fer- 
tilizer dug in. Those who are most 
successful with Sweet Peas in this 
section say that nothing is better than 
cow manure, but for the city gardener 
that is almost out of the question. 
Farmers need all the fertilizer they 
can get for their own crops. Others 
must depend more and more on com- 
mercial fertilizers. 

Sweet Peas have become so difficult 
to raise successfully that compara- 
tively few attempt it any more. Years 
ago nothing grew easier or gave more 
pleasure. Can it be that the later 
varieties, although very beautiful, are 
not so strong? What other solution 
of their failure can there be? 


Spring-flowering bulbs can _ be 
planted now but it is too bad to delay 
the work so long as they make a good 
root growth in October, which goes a 
long way toward insuring spring 
success. To realize this more fully 
dig carefully around one of last year’s 
Tulip or Narcissus Lulbs and see the 
growth it has already made. 


Madonna Lilies have already made 
a fine growth, above ground. See how 
they have multiplied. Be careful not 
to cover them with more than a little 
loose light material or they will be 
killed. Last year they did well with 
none at all. 


Shrubs that may be exposed to 
quantities of snow either when shov- 
eled from the walks or, as often hap- 
pens, sliding from the roof, should 
be tied carefully to stakes and the 
tying should be done at various 
heights so that all branches will be 
secured or many of them may be 
broken during the Winter. The same 
thing is true where children are likely 
to tread on them. Small bushes are 
liable to be entirely covered with snow 
and unless protected in this way un- 
consciously tramped down. Stakes 
for them should be tall enough to 
come above possible snow banks so 
that their whereabouts will be known. 


By now the summer birds have gone 
south and it is time to begin coaxing 
the winter ones to the garden. Put 
suet out first. That is probably the 
easiest way to begin. Try to put it 
where cats will have difficulty in 
reaching it. They can be kept from 
climbing to it by a wide strip of tin 
around the tree or post. If the suet 
is placed on the underside of a limb 
the birds desired, all of which climb 
easily on the bark, will be able to 
reach it while the less welcome Eng- 
lish Sparrows will have more diffi- 
culty. 

If possible have food boxes also and 
keep them well filled. Most seed 
stores have desirable food all mixed 
ready for use. 
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The Day Flower, 
(Commelina Virginica) 
By Ipa J. ButcHER 


“The odd little Day-flower, belonging 
to the Spiderwort family, is so named 
because its delicate blossoms expand only 
for a single morning. 

“It has a slender, branching stem and 
lance-shaped or linear leaves. The 
floral leaves are heart-shaped or clasp- 
ing, folding so as to enclose the flowers. 
The flowers are blue. The calyx is of 
three unequal and somewhat colored 
sepals, the two lateral ones partly 
united. The corolla consists of three 
petals, two large, rounded and pale blue; 
one small, whitish, and inconspicuous. 
There are six stamens, unequal in size; 
three small and sterile, with yellow, 
cross-shaped anthers; three fertile, one 
is bent inward. The pistil is one. 

“At the first glance, there seem to be 
but two petals, which are large, rounded, 
and of a delicate shade of blue. A close 
examination, however, discovers \ still 
another, so inconspicuous in form and 
color as to escape the notice of the casual 
observer. This inequality recalls the 
quaint tradition as to the origin of the 
plant’s generic name. There were three 
(Commelyn) (Commelin), natives of 
Holland. Two of them were botanists of 
repute, while the tastes of the third had 
a less botanical tendency. The genus 
was dedicated to the trio; the two large 
bright petals commemorating the brother 
botanists, while the small and unpre- 
tentious one perpetuates the memory of 
him who was so unwise as to take little 
or no interest in so noble a science. 
These flowers appear during the Summer 
in cool woods and on moist banks.” 

The above is from Mrs. Dana on 
“How to Know the Wild Flowers.” 

Asa Gray in “Field, Forest and 
Garden Botany” says, “Linnaeus 
named the genus. The third brother 
was a botanist, but not diligent and 
published nothing.” 

Neltze Blanchan in “Nature’s Gar- 
den” adds that the range of the Day- 
flower is (as a wild flower) from 
Southern New York west to Illinois 
and south from that line. She also 
says that the petals begin to fold over 
and fade before noon, as soon as the 
flower is fertilized by the small fe- 
male bee. Shortly after noon, it be- 
gins to be watery, and the water gives 
a blue stain. She has the idea that 
Linnaeus’ naming of the plant was in- 
tended as a joke. 

My sister, the gardener of our fam- 
ily, says that the Day-flower ripens 
its seeds quickly, and spreads by 
means of the seeds, the old plants dy- 
ing down, and the young plants con- 
stantly maturing and bearing seeds. 


(The Day-flower is not very com- 
monly seen in gardens and although 
quite attractive we can easily believe 
that it may not be wise to introduce 
it into small city gardens. We at- 
tempted to use it in place of Wander- 
ing Jew in the house and porch boxes 
without success as the leaves turned 
brownish and looked diseased and 
miserable, although a few blossoms 
appeared.—M. P. T.) 
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Notes by the Wayside 


BY ADELLA PRESCOTT 


EPTEMBER is a little late to find 

gardens at their best in any sec- 

tion, but even in September I 
found in Northern New Jersey a few 
things that interested me especially, 
not because they were novelties, but 
because I had never seen them grow- 
ing on the same scale before. 


One was a Sedum with gray-green 
foliage and large clusters of rosy 
flowers. This seems to be rather a 
favorite in this locality and a mass 
of it is very charming. 

Older people may remember it as 
the Live-forever of their childhood, 
but as I remember, it was rather an 
escape than a cultivated plant. The 
plants that I have in mind grew in 
and around a stone pile at the end of 
a gully by the roadside,—a character- 
istic location, and I saw several va- 
rieties in the rock garden at Bronx 
Park, though only the one with rosy 
flowers was in bloom. This variety 
is about a foot high and very desir- 
able where a mass of bloom is wanted, 
but would not be very good for 
cutting. 


Another plant that was much in evi- 
dence was Snow-on-the-Mountain,— 
most effective at a distance where its 
snowy white bracts produce the effect 
of a rather low-growing Phlox. A 
long border of it on the west side of 
a large house was very showy and 
attractive, though, of course, at close 
range it lacks the charm of flowers. 


Still another noticeable plant was a 
tall Knotweed with bright red flowers 
in long sprays of bloom, a rather 
weedy looking plant, but very effective 
in out-of-the-way corners. 


One of the things that impressed 
me was the apparent lack of flower 
gardens in the large places, for while 
they often were charmingly laid out 
with fine lawns and shrubbery—great 
masses of Rhudodendrons suggesting 
wonderful bloom in the Spring— 
about the only flowers to be seen are 
beds of Cannas and Salvias. Of 


course there may be gardens some- 
where, but it is difficult to see just 
where they are. 


I was fortunate enough to visit 
Bronx Park when the collection of 
Gladioli was in full bloom and took 
down a few of the names of those that 
were most gorgeous. I give the list, 
but as it was hurriedly made, readers 
must look up descriptions for them- 
selves. 


Bumble Bee Herndon 


Big Black Ashburn 
Remembrance Aberdeen 

Laurain Sedan 

Scarlano Peach Rose 

Vinton Ephesus 

Pythia Aeolian 

Ulysses Arizona Rose 

Albania (Probably Arizona) 
Fairfield Yellow Gem 

Zulema Alice Tiplady (Prim.) 
Hilo Golden Butterfly (Prim.) 


There were many others of almost 
or quite equal merit, but these were 
among the most striking, one of 
them,—I think Albania,—being an 
absolutely pure white. 


One interesting group in the Bo- 
tanical Garden was the Sempervivums, 
the variety of soft shades of color 
among them being quite remarkable. 
Some looked like rosettes of pale pink 
velvet,—a wonderful effect for even 
Mother Nature to achieve with such 
stiff and uncompromising material. 


The display of Water Lilies was 
also very attractive, there being many 
shades of reds and purples, from 
palest pinks and lavenders to deep, 
rich shades produced by hybridiza- 
tion, the most exquisite being a pale 
lemon yellow flower of large size. 


I must say a word about the wild 
flowers of which I found an unexpect- 
edly large number. It’s a mighty 
poor country that won’t give me a 
bouquet of some sort, but here I 
found within a short walk fourteen 
species or varieties that were new to 
me; not a bad showing for the time 
of year. 





A Dog’s Love for Her 
Offspring and Humans 


W HEN Lady’s first litter of pups was 

born, years ago, she reverted to the 
wild. Escaping from the brood-nest, she 
made her way to a sort of tunnel she 
had dug beneath the barn. There her 
puppies were born. There she proceeded 
to guard them against all human in- 
truders with all the ferocity of a she- 
wildcat. 


The Mistress and I came home to find 
the lair in a state of siege. One human 
after another had gone thither to inves- 
tigate. One after another, they had 
been driven back by Lady’s murderous 


assaults. The humans she loved, the 
hands that had fed and cared for her— 
it made no difference. They were her 
foes now. They were the potential de- 
stroyers of her offspring and, therefore, 
to be dreaded. 


The Mistress went straight up to the 
lair. Lady did not fly out at her. The 
Mistress was leaning down to explore the 
new family when I stopped her. The 
dogs are fonder of her than of me. She 
is fearless, and she has a queer gift with 
all animals. But that was no reason why 
she should risk a bitten hand. 

I took her place, kneeling at the edge 
of the lair. Lady whimpered piteously, 
looking up at me with real agony in her 
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dark eyes. Gently I re : 
lair to count the ete ched into the 
Lady did not snar!, nor attack 
But she sobbed, precisely as Py me, 
mother might have sobbed, And w; 
one forepaw she pushed at in with 
seeking gently to thrust it aside hand, 
I did not try to resist that , thet; 
appeal; but left the babies as A — 
until such time as she should “4 — 
her new distrust and should reali a 
body meant harm to her brood _—— 
Perhaps you don’t catch the full j 
port of the incident. To a dog al] =e 
mans are gods. Lady knew we hu a 
were infinitely more powerfyl] than “4 
She knew we had the power of life = 
death over her, and that any hoagie 
Sunnybank’s simple laws might be A 
lowed by swift penalty. ol- 
_ She risked all sorts of dan 
ing off the humans who had been h 
friends. By her pitiful protests a 
paw-thrusts she had even resisted : 
own attempts to handle her young it 
was no light thing for a mere dog th 
to declare war on mankind. Lady ner 
that for she had much intelligence But 
she had more mother-love. Be; 


er in fight. 


This mother-love takes odd forms 
sometimes among the Sunnybank collies 
Sunnybank Jean is the best collie-mother 
we have had here. But when her pups 
are weaned and put in the puppy-yard 
by themselves, I have to keep an eye on 
J ean every time she is let out for a run 

First of all, she rushes over to the 
puppy-yard and gallops solicitously 
around it. Then she disappears. Ap- 
parently that gallop of inspection con- 
vinces her that her darling and obese 
pups are in immediate danger of starv- 
ing to death. Presently she darts back 
into sight, lugging along an enormous 
bone or a loaf of bread or a huge chunk 
of raw meat. Once, she even brought 
a roast chicken. She offers this stolen 
food to her puppies. 

Jean is a mighty well-bred and lady- 
like little dog, who knows the Law as 
well as does any human. In normal 
conditions, she would die of hunger 
rather than steal. She can be left in 
a room with any amount of tempting 
food, and she will pay no attention to it. 

But when she has pups, nothing is 
safe. She will raid refrigerator or pan- 
try or any other sacred place where food 
may be found, though she knows she is 
committing theft. She believes her pups 
are hungry—which they are not. That 
is enough for Jean. No matter what the 
— may be, they are going to be 

ed. 

The Scotch have a quaint old proverb 
that flits into my memory when I note 
the strangely human traits of these 
Sunnybank dogs of ours. It runs: 

“A collie has the brain of a man and 
the ways of a woman!” 


—Cosmopolitan Magazine 





Most everybody wants to get rich. 
A good recipe is to save money. Here 
is one way. When you get $5.00 to- 
gether mail it for five years’ subscrip- 
tion to THE FLOWER GROWER. Figure 
the interest on it, and then note the 
saving of one-third the total cost, as 
compared with yearly subscription 
price, and see where you come out. 
Subscription price after January 1st, 
$2.00 per year. 
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Growing Flowers Commercially 


HE EDITOR :— 
‘ a. wished for years I could grow flowers 
for the trade, starting on a small scale and grad- 
mally increasing, perhaps specializing in one 
aouet, such as Dahlias, Gladioli, etc. About all 
ee as a foundation for such work is a great 
desire to do it, a love for growing outdoor things, 
and experience in working a small vegetable 


garden in the city. 
My ase work 
no yon please tell me if there is any possi- 
bility of my really doing anything with such an 
enterprise, not as a hobby but as a profession ? 
Or would I be wasting my time to try me «U6 
cannot afford to throw away time or money. 
Would you advise a course of some kind in an 
agricultural college or 1s actual experience better, 
with reading on the side? I know almost noth- 
ing about botany, fertilizers, pruning, and such. 
Or instead of this is there any chance for a 
girl to get work to do with a grower or even 
secretarial work with someone of that sort? Is 
starting a greenhouse a tremendous task? 
Also, can one be sure of a market for his wares 
in the growing business? B. L. G. 


Answer:—It is rather out of the ques- 
tion for anyone to give an answer to the 
above questions which will be suffi- 
ciently exact information to depend on, 
and what is said here will only be in the 
nature of general advice. 


It is surely assuming a grave respon- 
sibility and running a great risk for any- 
one to attempt to go into the commer- 
cial growing of flowers without experi- 
ence. And it cannot well be explained 
how anyone should go about it to get 
experience. Any sort of a school may 
be a help along this line, but without 
actual experience in the work, and in a 
commercial establishment, it would be 
inviting failure to attempt such work 
on a commercial scale. It would be 
much better to become connected with 
some commercial establishment, not too 
large, where a varied experience could 
be had. 


Surely starting a greenhouse is a tre- 
mendous task, especially for an inexperi- 
enced woman, and one unacquainted 
with the practical features of such work. 
There are mechanical details and prac- 
tical points about the handling of a 
greenhouse which needs long experience 
to satisfactorily master, and this quite 
in addition to a knowledge of the plants 
or crops to be grown. The results from 
greenhouse work are not altogether 
sure, even in the hands of experts. 

Any person thinking of going into 
flower growing 
have at least experience as a hobbyist 
in a small garden. Growing flowers 
commercially looks much more simple 
from an outside viewpoint than it does 
when one is on the inside and has the 
actual work and responsibility. 

Better stick to your job as secretary 
and work up the floral business as a 
side line first. You certainly cannot af- 
ford to give up a fixed income to go into 
a business about which you know little 
or nothing. Undertake it as a hobby 
first, and perhaps you will better appre- 
ciate the difficulties, and not want to 
try to pursue it as a business. 

No, there is no sure market for the 
florist’s product, no more than there is 
a sure market for any product, and there 
are times when flowers are a positive 
drug on the market and seem almost 


by which I earn my living 


commercially should 








unsalable. The selling end of a com- 
mercial floral establishment is fully as 
important as the actual growing end. 
In fact, it is perhaps more difficult to 
work up a trade than it is to grow the 
stock to supply it. 

MADISON COOPER 





Cause of Gladiolus Foliage 
Ripening Prematurely 


To THE EpiTor :— 


Will it be possible for some one to give a 
solution to the following situation? 

Many of my Gladiolus bulbs and cormels seem 
to have been struck by some sort of blight un- 
known to me during the number of years I have 
raised Glads. 

The first I noticed going wrong, outside the 
rather unusual number of bulbs rotting or the 
plant growth turning yellow, a row of bulblets 
that had germinated fine and grown very vigor- 
ously until some time in August when a spot about 
two feet long in the row began to sort of 
“ripen off” and this went eventually and rapidly 
through the row, of Remembrance by the way, 
then another short row of another row of another 
variety and the tops immediately died down. 

Others, bulbs from strong stock began to turn 
sort of rusty and the entire tops turned rusty 
brown before blooming, also following rows, some 
varieties being much more affected than others. 

Examining the bulbs, I find them with some 
cormels already formed, the bulb sound and 
smooth but the top dried full length. 

The season here has been very backward and 
wet apparently most favorable to the crop which 
was better than usual up to the above date. 

Would like to have correct ‘“‘dope” on the situa- 
tion as to what can or should be done as re- 
gards next year’s crop. A GROWER 

Answer:—The unexplainable ripening 
of foliage of bulblet grown stock in 
short patches, as explained above, is one 
of the things which I have noticed in 
my own garden for some years. I say 
unexplainable because so far no one has 
explained it to my satisfaction. No doubt 
there is an explanation for it, but it will 
need considerable observation before 
definite facts can be established which 
can be depended upon, and to an extent 
which is sufficiently accurate to formu- 
late a remedy. 


That this trouble is quite widespread 
there is no doubt. On a recent trip to 
Canada it was pointed out to me and I 
have heard it mentioned before. I have 
noticed that the trouble occurs rather 
early in the season, generally speaking, 
and it may be owing to a temporary 
drying out of that particular section of 
row where it occurs, which results in a 
complete cessation of the young growth. 
I offer this suggestion because I have 
seen what is apparently a later germina- 
tion of bulblets come through right 
among the ripened foliage of those which 
sprouted first. However, there was no 
apparent surface indication that it was 
lack of moisture that caused this result. 


When this occurs with bulbs and the 
entire top turns rusty before blooming 
it may be owing to some other cause. 
I have had it in my own garden with 
some varieties in particular, but it seems 
to occur only during certain seasons, as 


the same stock grown in later years and - 


in a different place were not susceptible 
to it. I have seen such a strong grow- 
ing variety as Evelyn Kirtland almost 
completely die down before blooming. 
The increase from this same stock is 
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now giving me as fine growth as I have 
ever had from any variety. 

The trouble, as I have experienced it, 
has been so small that I have never 
given it particular attention other than 
to note it. And it seems much more prev- 
alent some years than others and with 
some varieties than others. 

Our friends who study plant diseases 
may tell us that it is of bacterial origin 
and give us the scientific name for it, 
but what we would like to have is some 
definite statement as to its cause. Then 
the remedy will be clear, without the 
necessity of knowing the name or what 
particular breed of bacteria or spores 
the disease originates from. Perhaps 
some practical chap can, of his own ob- 
servation, tell us the cause. If so we 
would surely all like to hear from him. 


MADISON COOPER 





Hilling Gladioli—Other 
Flowers with Glads 


To Tue Epiror :— 


It has always been my understanding that 
to get the best results in growing Gladioli, the 
growing plants should be hilled up like corn, and 
I have always followed this practice. I now have 
what might be termed a formal garden and would 
like to avoid the hilling process and sow various 
flower seeds in order to have bedding and color 
effects as a background under the blossoming 
Gladioli. Kindly let me know if the growth of 
these low growing plants would detract from the 
growth and development of the Gladioli, and if 
so is there anything which could be grown which 
would not be harmful and still give the desired 
result? If there is, will you kindly make sug- 
gestion as to these? L. F. G. 

Answer :—Gladioli, as generally grown, 
are not hilled up, but grown with level 
cultivation. Cultivation naturally does 
hill up a row of growing Gladioli some- 
what, but not by intent. The only ad- 
vantage of hilling up, which seems ap- 
parent, is that it would help support the 
plants, which are inclined to be blown 
over by wind, if the growth is rank. 
Therefore, it would not seem necessary 
to do any hilling, so far as any benefit 
to the Gladiolus itself is concerned. Hill- 
ing will, to some extent, cause the nat- 
ural rainfall to flow away from the roots 
of the plant, which is not desirable. 

While it is axiomatic in cropping, that 
two crops cannot be successfully grown 
on the same ground, there is no reason, 
so far as I can see, why you cannot 
grow some other plant with Gladioli, as 
outlined, if you fertilize rather heavily 
and do not allow the plants to suffer for 
water. It is surely desirable to have 
some growth at the base of Gladioli, as 
you have suggested. 

It has been demonstrated by experi- 
ment that certain crops are more or less 
detrimental to each other, but so far as 
known no data is available along this 
line, as applied to Gladioli, and it is 
probable that any low growing plant 
that you might grow will not be essen- 
tially detrimental to the Gladiolus, ex- 
cept as it might subtract from its plant 
food and moisture requirements, as 
above suggested. 

If any reader has had experience with 
a bedding or border plant in connection 
with Gladioli suggestions will be grate- 
fully received. 

MADISON COOPER 





English Iris in 
Southern California 


To Tue Epiror:— 


I would be pleased to know whether or not 
the English Iris can be successfully grown in 
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Southern California, and would like a brief out- 
line concerning its culture. R. A. B. 

Answer:—It is doubtful whether we 
have had a general enough experience 
in the growing of Iris Xiphioides, the 
so-called “English” Iris, in southern 
California to be able to state categoric- 
ally whether they are really manageable 
with us or not. On the heavy adobe or 
clay soils, at any rate, they are far from 
easy, though sometimes they may be kept 
along for some years. The best suc- 
cess that the writer ever had with them 
was with a small lot of bulbs, principally 
of the white variety, Mont Blanc, which 
he purchased before the war. These in- 
creased very well, for a time, flowering 
every season, but after some seven years 
they commenced to show a tendency to 
run out and although they were care- 
fully dug, the bulbs separated, and then 
reset, they rapidly perished, along with 
all the other English Irises which I pos- 
sessed at the time, and I was never quite 
sure of the reason. 

In England it is said that these and 
the Spanish Irises (I. Xiphium) are 
rarely a complete success in one and the 
same garden,—where one will grow the 
conditions are at fault with the other,— 
and as the Spanish group are in gen- 
eral fairly easy to handle in California, 
it may be that only in specially favorable 
gardens can we hope to make the 
Xiphioides type truly at home. This 
species being native to the meadows and 
pastures of the Pyrenees, it requires ap- 
preciably more moisture than the Span- 
ish and Dutch Irises, and perhaps, like 
the Poets’ Narcissus, should never be 
allowed to go entirely dry even in the 
summer dormant period, although I am 
quite sure that they dislike any actual 
muck or standing moisture. Perhaps 
what they really pine for is that most 
difficult combination for us to attain in 
our arid region, a plentiful filtration of 
moisture through the soil, and withal 
perfect drainage. 

As in the case of other bulbous Irises, 
there should be plenty of lime incor- 
porated with the soil, whether by nature 
or artifice; but fertilizers, ix used at all, 
should probably be handled with discre- 
tion. Bone meal, leaf mould, and a little 
thoroughly decayed cow manure would 
be my own preference. Being still stalled 
in the experimental stage of things my- 
self, I would greatly appreciate hearing 
from others who perchance have met 
with greater success than I in handling 
these beautiful and very tantalizing 
bulbs. 

S. STrLLMAN Berry, (So. Calif.) 





Evergreens from Seed 


To THE EDITOR :— 

How are those little ornamental bushes, and 
Pine and Spruce trees raised? E. V. 

Answer:—Pines and Spruces may be 
grown from seed, requiring mellow, 
well-prepared soil, preferably a sandy 
loam enriched with well-rotted manure. 
Cow manure is considered preferable to 
horse manure. The covering of the seed 
varies according to its size, the large 
Pine seeds requiring about one-fourth 
inch. Sow the second or third week in 
May, when the weather is settled. 
Rows should be six inches apart, and the 
space between the rows should be 
mulched with Pine needles or sphagnum 
moss, to conserve moisture and keep 
down weeds. The seedlings are very 
susceptible to sun and drying winds, and 
it is advisable to shade them with a 
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lath screen the first Summer. In the 
Winter they should be protected with a 
mulch of clean meadow hay or ever- 
green. - 

For growing small quantities of ever- 
greens the following plan is very desir- 
able: Sow the seed soon after gathering 
in well-drained boxes, pile four or five 
deep in a sheltered place, cover with 
boards, and when severe Winter weather 
begins, cover with leaves or hay. About 
the middle of April stand the boxes on 
the ground where they will get the early 
morning sun, keep the boxes well weeded 
and watered, and shade with lath screen 
or thin cotton. The shading should be 
removed in the late afternoon, as free 
circulation of air is necessary when the 
sun is gone, to avoid damping off. Win- 
ter the seedlings in the boxes, well cov- 
ered up, and transplant the following 
Spring. 

Ornamental shrubs are propagated by 
seeds, by layers, by cuttings of green or 
ripe wood, and by suckers, the procedure 
varying with different classes. Layering 
is the simplest method for the amateur, 
and is successful with a great variety of 
such plants.—Rural New Yorker 





Cutting Gladiolus Flowers. 
and Its Effect on the Bulb 


To THE EbiTor :— 


I enclose clipping from our local paper with 
reference to cutting Gladioli, one point of which 
I would like to have your opinion on. 

From all the reading I have done on Gladiolus 
culture, and it has been considerable, I have 
never before read that the bulb was destroyed if 
the flower was cut. In fact, I thought it was a 
decided advantage to cut the bloom as then the 
strength goes to develop strong corms. 

Mrs. M. M. B. 

Answer:—In cutting Gladioli it is 
customary to have at least four leaves 
left on the bulb to properly mature it. 
With some varieties it is easier to have 
more than this and with other varieties 
it is difficult to have four leaves left. 

If in cutting the bloom spike all or 
nearly all of the foliage is cut off the 
bulb then, of course, the bulb is almost 
worthless for another season; hence the 
statement that the bulb is destroyed if 
the flower spike is cut. 

Some growers disbud their Gladioli as 
soon as the buds appear, believing that 
the bulb is thereby strengthened, but 
so far as known to the writer there is no 
considerable advantage in this. In fact, 
there is no necessity for cutting the 
bloom spike at all, unless it is a variety 
which is inclined to set seed. If seed is 
formed it will, without doubt, weaken 
the bulb. 

MADISON COOPER 





Cold Storage of Gladiolus Bulbs 


To THE EDITOR :— 


I am a grower of Gladiolus bulbs, but of short 
experience in the business, and would like to ask 
a question regarding storage of bulbs: 

If one has a surplus of bulbs, of any or all 
sizes, and puts them into cold storage from about 
June 1 to October 1, would the bulbs be con- 
sidered salable for fall trade or spring planting? 

I have been wondering if this is common 
practice and will be grateful to you for informa- 
tion on this subject. 

“A Gladiolus Grower” 


Answer:—As the writer has had long 
experience in the cold storage of perish- 
able goods he feels somewhat qualified 
to answer the above question, even 
though he has had no practical experi- 
ence along the exact lines indicated. 

The cold storage of Gladiolus bulbs 
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And as a further suggestion with ref. 
erence to cold storing of Gladiolus bulbs 
it is recommended that a temperature 
of not lower than thirty-six to forty de- 
grees be employed as this will maintain 
the bulbs in dormant condition if the 
humidity of the storage room is not too 
high. 

MADISON COOPER 





Hardy Phlox from Seed 


To THE EDITOR :— 
Will you kindly let me know how I can start 


- Hardy Phlox from seed? Do they come up and 


bloom the same season? I need quantities, and 
buying the plants makes them cost too high. 
You will greatly oblige me by giving all the in- 
formation possible. L. J. 8 

Answer:—Named varieties of Hardy 
Phlox cannot be propagated from seed, 
and the result of growing from seed will 
be seedlings of unknown character and 
color. Therefore, if it is desired to 
propagate varieties of desired colors and 
qualifications it will be necessary to 
propagate by division in the regular 
way. 

Anyone who has had experience im 
growing Hardy Phlox from seed will con- 
fer a favor on the inquirer as well as the 
Editor by writing quite fully details of 
experience with same. 





Questions and Answers Asked 
and Answered by Readers 


Readers who can assist by giving general or 
special information will confer a favor on the 
inquirer, as well as the Editor. A brief state- 
ment of facts and definite information is desired. 











QUESTIONS 





IDENTITY OF CALLA 


Can any of the readers of THE FLOWER 
GROWER inform me if there is any dif- 
ference and if so, what; between Calla 
nana compacta, C. Child Everblooming, 
and C. fragrans? The last may be dif- 
ferent but I believe the two former are 
identical in all respects. One would 
make a good substitute for the other and 
no one be any the wiser. 

C. E. P. 
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FLORAL DESIGNS WANTED , 
iber wants information about 
Lies of funeral pieces of flowers, 
tating that she is located in a small 
ec with no regular florist and has 
a calls for flowers for funerals. 
Can any of my readers assist her and 
doubtless many others who are similarly 


- ? 
situated? (THE Epiror) 


DEPTH FOR WATER LILY POOL 


I am planning a Water Lily pool and 
would like to have a plant of Cyperus 
Papyrus or the Egyptian Paper plant in 
the pool. The-catalogue says the plant 
is used for shallow water planting, but 
does not give any certain depth. How 
deep could I plant it under water with 
safety? Also does this plant require 
greenhouse protection during Winter? 


E. M. H., (Wash.) 


“CHURCH BELLS” 


We have a plant known locally as 
“Church Bells” and it looks like Colum- 
bine, but is of sturdier growth. It bears 
a profusion of flowers on tall stiff stems, 
and the short blue spurs turn stiffly in- 
ward. The pink cup droops as stiffly 
down the stem. It is pretty, but lacks 
the airy grace of most Columbines. 

I do not find it listed in any catalogue. 
Will somebody kindly tell me what it 


is? 
A. M. J. 


TOBACCO DUST AS FERTILIZER 
Would very much like to find out the 


value of tobacco dust as a fertilizer for 
crops,—what value in relation to others 
and what quantity to use per acre. 
J. B. A. 
If anyone can give fertilizing value 
of tobacco dust or tobacco stems, other 
readers will also doubtless appreciate 
the information.—Editor. 


FOLIAGE ON LILIES DIES 


My Candidum and Madonna Lilies are 
blooming, many of them with twelve to 
fifteen blossoms to the stalk. The leaves 
at the base of the stalks, up as high as 
twelve or eighteen inches are dead. Why 
these conditions? Early in the Winter 
I gave the bed a light covering of ma- 
nure. Would that have anything to do 
with it? 

I also treated my Tulip bed the same 
way. Later I was told that manure 
should not be put on Tulip beds. Both 
my Lilies and Tulips have bloomed bet- 
ter than usual this year. 

Can you offer me any suggestions? 


W. G. S. 


VARIOUS QUESTIONS ABOUT FLOWERS 
AND VEGETABLES 


Will you publish in the Queries and 
Answers Department the following ques- 
s. and the answers if any are of- 
ered? 


1. How many seasons must I grow 
from root cuttings to secure blooming 
size (that is to bloom the following sea- 
son), the following: 

a. Anemone Japonica 

b. Dicentra spectabilis (Bleeding 

Heart) . 

c. Peony ‘ 


_2 Same for Achimenes from leaf cut- 
tings. 
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3. How often should bulbous Iris be 
taken up for multiplication? Where 
are they hardy, and about what is the 
rate of multiplication? 

4. Would you kindly ask the readers 
of THE FLOWER GROWER to name such 
kinds or varieties of leafy vegetables, 
(such as lettuce, cabbage, etc.), that are 
immune to either or both insect pests and 
diseases, if they know of any such? 


R. STUEHCK 





ANSWERS 





TO KEEP LILACS FROM WILTING 


A thing which helps all hard stems 
like Lilacs is to pierce them with a long 
needle or to split the stem, so that it 
will draw up water. The water should 
be changed twice a day and a little as- 
pirin put in each time. I have kept cut 
Lilacs in this way for nearly two weeks. 

Mrs. C. S. H. 


PROPAGATING SPIREA VANHOUTTEI 


Spirea Vanhouttei can be propagated 
from hard wood cuttings taken in the 
Winter. Take the previous Summer’s 
growth about the size of a pencil, cut 
six inches long and bury in moist sand. 

As soon as ground opens in Spring, 
plant out, leaving about one inch of 
cutting above ground. R. J. 


EXTERMINATING POISON IVY 


If “J. M.” will apply salt on the Poi- 
son Ivy in the Spring, as the young 
leaves are putting out, it will kill it. 
Apply at the base of the stems. My 
daughter cleared her lawn of it where 
it had taken possession of a bed of 
Roses surrounding a tree, and being of 
the climbing variety was growing up 
the trunk. One application of the salt 
killed the Ivy, and injured nothing else, 
as she was careful to put the salt only 
at the base of the roots of the Ivy. 


A. R. C. 


TO INCREASE HYACINTHS 


Hyacinths, (bulbels or bulbs), may be 
produced as follows: In early Summer 
when lifting the bulbs, pick the strong- 
est and make two or three cuts into the 
base of the bulb, (transverse cuts). 
Store the bulbs until planting time again, 
where there is not too much moisture, 
to guard against rotting. At the end 
of the season the bulbels will have 
formed and then should be separated, 
planting afterwards in prepared beds, as 
it will take several years to produce 
flowering sized bulbs. 

THOMAS COLL 


TO PREVENT WILTING OF LILAC BLOOM 


I notice in your Queries and Answers 
department an inquiry as to whether 
there is any method of keeping Lilacs 
from wilting after cutting. I find if the 
bark is scraped off the stem of the cut 
portion to a height of two or three inches 
and then the branch is put in water 
enough to cover the bare part that they 
will last perfectly for five or six days 
at least. It also helps if they are cut 


from the tree with a long slanting cut. 
Hucu M. A. McEacHRAN 


. since. 
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LAWN GRASS FOR HOT REGIONS 


_Re. “Lawn Grasses for Hot Dry Re- 
gions” by H. M. Butterfield, page 294, 
your July issue: Would like to say with 
some years’ experience in Northern Cali- 
fornia as gardener to the best families, 
I have yet to meet the first person who 
wants anything to do with Bermuda 
Grass except to get rid of it—a thing 
next to impossible once it gets a good 
start. Furthermore, instead of staying 
green it soon becomes a light brown 
color almost if not quite impossible to 
get green again. I certainly am aston- 
ished at anyone recommending it for 
any use except fodder for cattle and 
would rather fancy they would prefer 
a grass more succulent. 

THos. SMITH 


PROPAGATING SPIREA VANHOUTTEI 

I note in July issue an inquiry on 
how to propagate Spirea Vanhouttei. 

The plan followed by nurserymen is 
the same as that used in propagating 
the Gooseberry. 

Simply bank up your Spirea bush or 
bushes with good rich mellow earth to 
the height of one foot or eighteen inches. 
This should be done in May. Let the 
bank be firm and close and in October 
all the canes or stalks will be found to 
have roots. You will have as many new 
plants with roots as you have branches 
covered with earth. 

I was once in the nursery business and 
raised these plants by the thousand. 


M. E. H. 


TO DESTROY MOLES 


I would like to have “L. W. B.” try 
the following remedy for moles and see 
what the result is: 

Buy a pint or a quart of carbon di- 
sulphide;—can be had at a drug store 
and is not expensive. Saturate a wad 
of cotton or a cloth with about a tea- 
spoon of the liquid, insert it in the mole 
hole, and cover over the break made 
so as to keep the fumes in the moles’ 
runway. 

I have tried it here several times and 
have seen no more traces of mole or field 
mice. The latter use the mole’s tunnel 
to eat our Tulip bulbs. 


W. E. Lonciey, (Wash) 


CASTOR BEAN TO PREVENT MOLES 


This is for the benefit of “L. W. B.” 
and others who are bothered with moles. 
I was driven with moles for several 
years as my soil is sandy, and they like 
a soft sandy loam. I was told to plant 
Palma Christi, which is the ordinary 
Castor Oil Bean. These were planted 
near and around the moles’ runways, 
some beans being put down into the 
holes, here and there, most anywhere 
in the garden. Although not one cf 
these beans came up, yet I have never 
seen the track of a mole or a ridge 
The moles have disappeared com- 
pletely and this was more than a year 
ago. My garden is 125 by 80 feet and 
I planted twenty or twenty-five beans. 

When I was told about this remedy 
I will confess I was skeptical, but one 
trial soon proved its value. 


Mrs. W. S. W. 


“STAR OF BETHLEHEM” 


In replying to Carold S. Hall, Re. 
the Star of Bethlehem plant in the 
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March number of FLOWER GROWER: I 
think he has a plant under a wrong 
name. The Star of Bethlehem, properly 
speaking, is a hardy bulb grown outside, 
and blooms in May or June, while the 
plant he has described is known as Cam- 
panula Isophylla Alba (white) and 
makes a very beautiful basket plant. 
There is also a blue variety known as 
Campanula Isophylla Mayii and it is 
even more beautiful than the white. I 
have them both and they are strictly 
house plants and cannot be grown out- 
side but there is a hardy variety Cam- 
panula Pyramidalis which can be grown 
successfully in the house, and is a mag- 
nificent sight when in bloom with a spike 
of bloom three feet or more in length. 
These can be grown from seeds and can 
be bought in two colors, blue and white, 
but the former plant can only be grown 
from cuttings. Mrs. Wm. ScuLL 


ANSWERS TO WATER LILY QUESTIONS 


We are submitting answers to ques- 
tions in the September issue relating to 
Water Lilies. 

Winter Care of Lily Pool.—The best 
results are obtained by covering the bot- 
tom soil with about two feet of water 
but this is not practical in concrete pools 
unless heavily reinforced. When the 
pool is drained the boxes or tubs con- 
taining the roots may be well covered 
with leaves or straw and left in the pool, 
or they may be removed to the cellar 
and covered with burlap. If kept rather 
moist at about 60° the roots should win- 
ter successfully. 

Protection for Tender Water Lilies.— 
Some varieties might stand.the average 
Tennessee Winters if protected with 
straw or leaves in the pool, but it is 
preferable to allow the plant to form 
a bulb which becomes dormant after 
the leaves are destroyed by frost, or, in 
the wild state in the tropics, by lack of 
water in the dry season. This bulb may 
be packed in damp sand and kept at 
about 60° until early Spring when it 
may be started by planting in rich soil 
under water in the greenhouse or cold 
frame. The small plant may be repotted 
and set in the pool when the tempera- 
ture averages 70° or more outside, prob- 
ably late in May in Tennessee or the 
middle of June in the northern states. 
THE INDEPENDENCE NURSERIES Co. 


WINTER CARE OF LILY POOL 


With reference to “E. M. H.’s” in- 
quiry in the September issue of THE 
FLOWER GROWER, relative to the winter 
care of a Lily Pool in the state of Wash- 
ington, wish to say that he should have 
given some information in the inquiry 
as to his location in this state, as the 
climatic conditions of Western Washing- 
ton and Eastern Washington vary con- 
siderably, as well as conditions near the 
salt water or up toward the mountains. 

I am a lover of the beautiful Water 
Lilies, and have two pools here on my 
place. I am situated right on the shore 
of Puget Sound, and ice seldom if ever 
forms more than a few inches in thick- 
ness here, so that by having a depth of 
water of say a foot or eighteen inches in 
the pool, it will give ample protection to 
the Lilies. The main thing is to keep the 
Lily tubers, or roots, from freezing; the 
leaves and stems die down in the Fall 
anyway. I plant my Lilies right in the 
dirt at the bottom of the pool, though 
some plant in boxes of rich soil and then 
place these on the pool floor. 


GHE FLOWER GROWER 


I built the sides of my concrete pools 
with a few inches of slope, that is, hav- 
ing the top of the pool a little wider than 
the bottom, so that when ice does form 
it won’t have a tendency to force the side 
walls apart. This of course makes the 
pool more difficult to construct. 

In place of having gold fish in the 
pool, I have the golden carp; they are 
hardier and require less care. But by 
all means have one or the other, as they 
also keep down the mosquito larvae. If 
the surface of the pool freezes it does 
not seem to bother the gold carp, al- 
though I couldn’t say about gold fish. 

I am referring in the foregoing article 
to the hardy, day-blooming Lilies. If 
“E. M. H.”—(and also in answer to 
Mrs. H. P. I.’s inquiry)—had reference 
possibly to the tender and night-bloom- 
ing varieties I would suggest that they 
write to William Tricker, Arlington, 
New Jersey, or to the Independence 
Nurseries, Independence, Ohio; both are 
Water Lily specialists, and their cata- 
logues are “chuck full” of valuable in- 
formation regarding the planting and 
care of all varieties of Water Lilies— 
hardy as well as tender kinds, day- 
blooming as well as nigh*-blooming. 


Cuas. T. JAEGER 


“BLUE BELL” 


In THE FLower Grower for July I 
notice that you print an answer to the 
request for the identification of a Blue 
Bell growing on the banks of the Au 
Sable. There are a number of Au Sable 
rivers and probably as many Blue Bells, 
but here is my candidate for the honor. 

My childhood home was in Michigan 
on the shore of Lake Huron above Sag- 
inaw Bay, where the swift Au Sable 
flows into Lake Huron. Formerly the 
Au Sable floated many pine logs down 
to the busy mills at its mouth, and now 
it is harnessed and furnishes electric 
power to much of Michigan; while the 
district through which it runs provides 
good hunting and fishing. 

One of our common and prettiest wild 
flowers was what we called the Blue Bell, 
a delicate little plant a scant foot in 
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height, having several fine po} 
of a pretty blue. The wiry stem al 
very narrow leaves but the first Po 
—_ — pene. + gee was the Pree 
cation for the specific nam ‘ 
rotundifolia, * Campanula 
Both Gray and “Standardi 
Names” give Harebell as the ‘comet 
name, but I have seen it stated that thin 
is the Blue Bell of Scotland. " 
_It grew profusely in open spots ; 
pine woods in the very sandy acide 
Our own place was near the shore r= 
Lake Huron and much of it was left ; 
its natural condition, and was q replies 
in miniature of the Lake Michigan sand 
dune district so well known. 
While the Blue Bell was one of ou 
childish favorites, I remember very br 
idly how surprised we children were 
when visitors from the city went into 
raptures over the blue in our backyard 
Harriet F. Houmes 





Cactus and Notable Dune Flowers 
(Continued from page 446) 


Another is Prairie Dock (Silphium 
terebinthinaceum), which much re 
sembles a small Sunflower, but with 
different leaves. Elecampane (Inula 
Helenium); Blackeyed Susan, (Rud- 
beckia hirta), abounds everywhere; 
the Tall Cone-Flower (Rudbeckia 
laciniata), with its bright yellow ray- 
flowers, large lower leaves on long 
petioles and cleft into five to seven 
divisions, growing in the moist, peaty 
soil to a height of fifteen feet; the 
Ten Petalled Sunflcwer (Helianthus 
tuberosus) ; the common White Daisy 
(Chrysanthemum leucanthemum), 
which is fast spreading in the sandy 


meadows, absent a few years ago, - 


The Feverfew (Chrysanthemum Par- 
thenium) ; Yarrow, (Achillea Millefo- 
lium); the Sneezeweed, or Swamp 
Sunflower (Helenium autumnale) are 
found in large areas, and many others, 
which lend a golden glow to marsh and 
upland. 





The above picture was used by the American Humane Society in connection with the 
article in this issue entitled “‘Man’s Faithful Friend.” Presuming that the photograph 
is of a Newfoundland dog, the Editor is pleased to comment on the fact that it 
might be a photograph of his old and faithful friend, ‘‘Black’’ mentioned editorially 
this month. Black is shown in three different photographs elsewhere in this issue 
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Subscribers’ Opportunity 


scription price of THE 

The SGuowER will be $2.00 per 

ear after January 1st. Present sub- 
seribers may take advantage of pres- 

t rates by renewing their subscrip- 
re as far in advance as they see 
fit. In this connection don’t forget 
there is a rate of five years for $5.00. 

Subscribers will understand that 
THE FLOWER GROWER has been fur- 
nishing more facts and information 
on the subjects which its scope covers 
than any other publication printed, 
regardless of price, and they will also 
understand that the present subscrip- 
tion price of $1.50 per year is-too 
low for a publication of the size and 
quality of THE FLOWER GROWER. 

This advance rate has _ been made 
only after careful investigation and 
thorough deliberation. Two hundred 
letters were sent out to as many sub- 
scribers, Whose names were taken at 
random from the subscription list. A 
goodly proportion of these have re- 
plied, and more than 90% approve 
the $2.00 per year rate, and say that 
THE FLOWER GROWER is easily worth 
it, And to anyone who is interested 
in the subject of flowers, outdoor liv- 
ing, nature study, birds, or any of the 
general subjects within the scope of 
this magazine, twelve months of THE 
FLOWER GROWER ought to be worth 
many times the subscription price. 

And don’t forget that no other pub- 
lication in horticulture is giving so 
much for the money, and that no 
other publication ever printed gives 
as much in floral facts and informa- 
tion is each issue. 

Don’t forget that you may pay as 
far in advance as you wish at pres- 
ent rates: $1.50 for one year, $3.50 
for three years and $5.00 for five 
years. 

MADISON COOPER, Publisher 





“Black” as a Fighter 


Note what Henry Klein says under 
the title of “The Newfoundland Dog” 
on page 430 of this issue. He says 
that “while they will neither attack 
nor fight dogs of inferior size, they 
are ready to fight courageously with 
dogs their own size and strength.” 

Klein knows what he is talking 
about all right and the Editor’s dog 
Black mentioned in the editorial de- 
partment this month lived up to that 
specification. One instance comes to 
mind which is worth mentioning. 
When we were summering on the 
farm one year Black took a dislike to 
a certain big Bulldog owned by my 
distant neighbor, Pemb Cole. This 
Bulldog had a great reputation in the 
neighborhood as a fighter. One after- 
noon Black was missing for several 
hours. We afterwards learned that 
he had made the two mile trip to the 
Bulldog’s home and given him a sound 
thrashing. The Editor will not try to 
make a good story out of this, by 
stating that the Bulldog needed it, or 
anything of that kind, but the Bulldog 
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was Black’s size and had a reputation 
as a fighter, so he lost some of his 
reputation that day. But Black never 
had any reputation as a fighter, hence 
he is the more honored for giving the 
Bulldog a good licking. 


(THE EDITOR) 





Indian Summer 


Mild bright days in the later Autumn 
are commonly called Indian summer. 
Tradition had it that the Indians who 
were not given to steady industry, de- 
pended on the fitful weather of this 
uncertain period to ripen the crops of 
corn that would have been harvested a 
month or two before if they had planted 
and cultivated them properly. 

A care free feeling steals over the 
mind on these soft and hazy days. One 
feels as if like an Indian of old, he would 
like to wander through the forests in a 
vagrant way, without those stated hours 
of labor upon which modern existence 
depends. 

Perhaps in some future time when 
machinery has lightened the toil of man, 
it will become possible to shut down fac- 
tories and workshops in this glorious 
autumnal weather. But even the busiest 
people can enjoy the beauty of the sky 
and the mellowness of the air, and feel 
some of that content with the world that 
Indian summer should suggest. (Nor- 
wood News) 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, Etc., OF THE FLOWER GROWER, 
published in accordance with the Act of Congress 
of August 24, 1912: 

Publisher, Madison Cooper, 
Editor and Managing Editor, 


Calcium, N. Y.; 
Madison Cooper, 


Calcium, N.Y.; Owner, Madison Cooper, Cal- 
cium, N. Y. 
Known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 


security holders holding 1 per cent or more of 
total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other se- 
curities: None. 
(Signed) MADISON COOPER 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 25th day 
of September, 1924. 

(Signed) EpitH C. Ryan, Notary Public, 
[Seal] Jefferson County, N. Y. 

Commission Expires March 31, 1925. 








Surplus Issues of The 
Flower Grower For Sale 


We have some surplus issues for 
sale; mostly of the years 1921, 1922 
and 1928.. A few of 1924. 

Twenty-four, (24) all different, of 
the years above stated, postpaid, $1.50. 

Sixteen, (16) postpaid, $1.00. 

Please understand that these are 
extra issues and not consecutive; only 
odds and ends of surplus. 

MADISON COOPER, Publisher, 
Calcium, N.Y. 





Gladiolus Los Angeles 


The sensation of So. Calif. Color shrimp 
pink tinted orange, with orange tinted carmine 
throat. 

The most beautiful Gladiolus yet produced. 

Fred C. Dostal, prominent Los Angeles 
Florist, used 7500 doz. in June, motion picture 
artists being prominent among his customers. 

This proves the alluring beauty of Los 
Angeles. 

Send for price lists of my new Gladioli, also 
standard sorts, Gladioli, Iris, etc. 

Cc. E. HOUDYSHEL 
LA VERNE, - - 





CALIF. 
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Bailey’s Cyclopedia of Horticulture 
should be in the hands of every student 
of floriculture or anyone who is inter- 
ested in studying about growing vegeta- 
ble life of any kind. Send for a pro- 
spectus and terms of monthly payment 
plan. 

MADISON Cooper, Calcium, N.Y. 





Walter Stager’s book, “Tall Bearded 
Iris,” is already in the hands of a large 
number of FLOWER GROWER read- 
ers. Those who are interested in the 
Iris and have not secured the book 
should do so at once. Price is still 
$2.00. Order from THE FLOWER 
GROWER, Calcium, N.Y. 





The Editor wants useful publications 
along similar lines to THE FLOWER 
GROWER, also books treating on floricul- 
tural subjects. Issues may be bound or 
unbound. Those having such which they 
will dispose of at reasonable rates will 
confer a favor by communicating with 
ae Madison Cooper, Calcium, 








Bulbs -- GLADIOLI — Bulblets 


Highest quality, oversize, liberal count, prices 
you will like to pay. 700 varieties. Also 
scientifically produced seed and one year old, 
UNBLOOMED seedlings. Send your want 
list for special, attractive prices. 


L. E. MILLER 
80 NOLAN ST., STRATFORD, Conn. 
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“Fern Kyle” 


4 
4 
Bulblets $2.00 per dozen : (ae 
Also young vigorous bulbs (% inch) of this 4 
remarkable super-Glad, strictly true-to-name, 
$3.00 each; these will surely bloom. Bulblet and 4 
planting stock list of some very choice { 
varieties ready soon. 4 
H. WILLIAMS 4 

“ 


F. 
19 Sanford St., PAWTUCKET, R.I. 
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Gladioli at Reduced Prices 


Fall Delivery 


Anna Eberius, $55.00 per M — Bulblets $1.75 per M. 
Le M. Foch $40.00 per M — Bulblets $1.00 per M. 
Rose Ash, $75.00 per M — Bulblets $2.00 per M. 
Kunderdi Glory, $30.00 per M — Bulblets 75c per M. 
Mary T. Burke, (Bulblets) $5.00 per M. 

E. J. Shaylor $1.25 doz., Anna Eberius $1.00 doz., Jack 
London $1.50 doz, Elf $4.00 doz., M.T. Burke $2.50 
doz, F.J. Symmes $2.00 doz., Elk Rose $5.00 doz., 
Orange Glory $2.00 doz., Violet Beauty $1.75 doz., Bulb- 
lets $3.00 per M., Kemp’s White Wonder $2.50 doz., Le 
M. Foch 75c doz., Cassandra $1.25 doz., Bulblets $1.50 
per M., Schwaben $30.00 per M. All bulbs 1 to 14 
inch and over. Clean healthy stock and true-to-name. 


I grow R. Dieners, Kunderds, Kemps and other va- 
rieties. Write me your wants. 


CAPE COD GLAD GARDENS 
H. L. Timken, Prop., - SANTUIT, MASS. 








Oregon Gladiolus Bulbs 
The best: of the good ones. No novelties, 
Quality, due to our climate and soil, is ab- 
solutely the best. Prices are going to be 
right. Varieties guaranteed true to name 
Price list ready Dec. 1st. 











Highway Giant Pansies 
Do you want the best? And are you willing to pay 
the price? Money cheerfully returned to anyone not 
satisfied. Trade pkts. (about 1000 seeds) $1.00. % pkts. 
(about 400 seeds) 50c. 


Corbett, Oregon 
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Daffodil and Narcissus Bulbs 


for outdoor planting. XX mixed, composed of Em- 
peror, Bicolor Victoria, Princeps, etc., with a larger 
~~ cent. of Emperor. $1.50 per 100, $12.50 per 1,000. 

‘oets Narcissus $1.25 per 100, $10.00 per 1,000. Cash 
with order. 


PEONY BARGAIN 
12 Peony Roots selected from list below for $5.00. 
Cash with order. Express charges collect. Standard 
Divisions. Achille, Boule de Niege, Festiva Maxima, 
Eugenie Verdier, Felix Crousse, Mons. Jules Elie, 
Princess Beatrice, Rubra Superba, Marie Lemoine, 
Albert Crousse, Madam Calot, Madam Gallie, Gran- 
diflora, Atrosanguinea, Fragrans, Solfatare. 
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<¢TF as many millions of the ; bz: 
I been spent through the poulteeae Money } 
our agricultural colleges to push the Oman. 
have gone to help the Leghorns it would he 
pingtons and not the Leghorns that would a 
alded the world over as the one and only f be he 
F. McGrew. Sample 6c. 50c a year.) °™* 


my 


Choose 3 each of 4kinds. Catalog free. 


STONE CREST GARDENS 
Eau Claire ~ ~ 


EDGAR P. WALTZ 
Eastbrook Farm, TALLMADGE, OHIO 


NO W “seat PHLOX 
to plant 

—_— 7 FOR ONE DOLLAR ————- 
Rheinlander, Salmon Pink, Red Eye; Rynstrom, 
Carmine Rose; Thor, Deep Salmon Pink; An- 
tonia Mercie, Lilac; Mrs. Jenkins, Best Pure 
White; Riverton Jewel, Mauve Rose, Carmine 
Eye; Beacon, Cherry Red. If desired add 10c 
for postage. 

GEO. H. CHRISTIE, LOCK BOX 426, BEVERLY, N.J. 


THE ORPINGTONS 


Wis. Manistee, - * Michigan, 
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PEONIES 


AND GLADIOLI 


W. A. SISSON 
Rosendale = Wis. 
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Ashville Flower Fields 


END for our descriptive retail Glad }; 
S sony, — qpectal offers. Wastin r 
surplus o uise planting stock. b 
per M. Also other sizes. coe. ae $5.00 


C. A. Carpenter, ASHVILLE, N.Y, 
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BULBLETS 


25c per 100, postpaid. 
Crimson Glow, Scarlano, Flora, Arlon, 
Norton, Evelyn Kirtland, Gretchen Zang, 
Lilywhite, Magic, K. Glory, Le Mar. Foch, 
Anna Eberius. 
LAURENCE CARROLL 
Box 228, ~ - Clinton, Mich. 


DIRIGO GLADIOLUS GARDENS 
BULBS PRICES 


JOHN E. SNELL, Prop. 
125 Concord St., Portland, Maine 


IRISES 


are a good investment. Plant them , 
and they will give you generous dividends jg 
blooms for years to come. Our stock is strong 
and healthy, prices low. Write for list 


Mount Airy Gardens | 
STAMFORD, - - CONNECTICUT : 
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GLADIOLI 


Quality bulbs only, in the newer and 
exclusive varieties. Ask for catalogue. 


Margaret Lewtas-the $100.90 Prize winner. 
Sarah Wood-my most recent introduction, on 
the market now for the first time. 
ORIGINATED AND SOLD ONLY BY 
NELLIE M. STOCKFORD 
472 Woolwich St., Guelph, Ont., Can. 


Those wanting odd bound volumes of THE MODERN GLADIO- 
LUS GROWER and THE FLOWER GROWER to complete sets 
should secure them now. They will soon only be sold in 
complete sets. 


Prepaid Glad Prices 


Cash with order. 25 at 100 rate. 10% discount 
on $10 orders or over, received before January 1. 


Bbits. 
Large Medium Small per 
1% up %tol4% %to% 1000 
$ 4.00 $ 3.00 $ 2.00 
8.00 5.00 3 00 
4.00 3.00 1.50 
6.00 4.00 3.00 
3.00 2.00 2.00 
Blue Jay 6.00 4.00 2 50 
Butterboy (K) --__ 16.00 12.00 12.00 
Butterfly (Burbank) 4.00 3.00 1.50 
Byron L. Smith -__ 5.00 4.00 3 00 
Chateau Thierry ___ 4.00 2.50 2.00 
Crimson Glow 4.00 2.50 
E. J. Shaylor 3.50 2.00 
Europa 3.00 
Fire Ribbon 
Flora 
Giant Saimon 
Giant White 
Joe Coleman 
Louise 
Majestic 
Mantorville 
Mary Pickford 
Miss Helen Franklin 
Mona Lisa 
Mrs. Dr. Norton --_ 
Mrs. O. W. Halladay 























HOUSE PLANTS 
NEED MANURE 


WIZARD will put new life and 
beauty into your plants. Un- 
equalled for lawns and gar- 
dens. Fine for liquid manur- 
ing potted plants. 

Write for prices and booklet. 


THE PULVERIZED MANURE CoO. 
19 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, I[il. 


Priced per 100 
Alice Tiplady 
Anna Eberius 
Arizona Rose 
Avalon 
Baron Hulot 
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é 

FREES AE BUPAIN ) 
154. Nassau St NEW YORK Ci 2 
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Bailey’s Cyclopedia of Horticulture, ad 
vertised on another page, will prove vale | 
able to anyone interested in horticul 


| 
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FALL GLAD SPECI 


PURE OREGON GROWN STOCK 


Bulbs per 100 Bulb 
Half Quarter per = 
Postpaid No.1 size size 100 
Powe meee <<. < 22 $19.00 $11.00 $ 6.50 $12.08) 
Dr. Van Fleet 40.00 28.00 18.00 40.00© 
D. Am. Beauty ---- 15.00 8.50 5.00 
Mrs. J. K. Armsby ~ 65.00 36.00 25.00 40. 
Ming Toy 25.00 14.00 8.50 16) 
Beatriz Michelena -- 70.00 38.00 26.00 
Arlon 6.00 3.50 2.00 2 
Purple Glory 1800 11.00 7.00 b. 
9 
20: 
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DREER’S 


Dormant Roses 
for fall planting 


SS 
———— 


SSS 


A list of new and standard 
varieties of Dormant Roses is 
offered in 


4 
1910 Rose ; 
Old Glory 
Orange Glory 
Pink Perfection --- 
Pink Wonder 
Red Amarillis 
Red, White & Gold _ 
Rose Ash 
Rose Glory 
Sarah Pagels — 
Scarlano 
Scarlet Princeps --- 
Snowflake 
Tyrian Beauty 
Violet Glory 
White Giant 
Yellow Hammer --- : 2 : : 
Youell’s Favorite -- 8.00 6.00 4.00 2.50 
Richard Diener bulblets, per 100, $4.00; Phipps 
bulblets, $1 each, $8.00 per dozen; Purple Glory 
bulblets, $10 per 1000; Mrs. H. E. Bothin bulblets, 
$1.50 per 100; Ming Toy Bulblets, $5 per 100. 
See October Flower Grower for other varieties 
in our ad. Send for lists, wholesale or retail, 
out in January. 


D. H. UPJOHN 
964 South Liberty, - SALEM, OREGON 


a 
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Dreer’s 
Autumn 
Catalogue 


John T. Pirie 36.00 25.00 
Bengal Tiger 

Richard Diener 
Golden Measure ---- 
Mrs. Leon Douglas - 7 
Crimson Glow 

Mrs. H. E. Bothin - 
Mystic 

Majestic 

Rose Ash 





* 


7.50 4.00 
17.00 10.00 
6.00 3.50 
45.00 30.00 : 
4.00 2.50 4 
6.50 4.00 3 
3.50 2.00 200) 
4.00 2.50 i 
3.50 2.00 


e 








Also Hardy Perennial Plants, 
Spring-flowering Bulbs and 
Seasonable Seeds. 


WRITE FOR FREE COPY 


HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden Street 
Philadelphia, - ” Pa. 





on on 


We grow many other varieties. Write 
prices. Terms: Cash, or 25 per cent. 
and balance C.0.D. 


Oregon Glad Gardens | 


G. E. Mathews, Mgr. 


384 N.E. 42 St, —_— Portland, Oregat 


————— 



































